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_ precious article, he replenished the fire on the hearth, open- || 
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MARY. | thousand francs, since it is impossible to do otherwise—” 


|| and he continued : 
me , || To Pierre, my valet de chambre, ten thousand francs.” 
"T'was a cruel art, i im! Pi : 
The first invention to restrain the wing, The deuse take him! Pierre, a hanes who ought to 
To keep th’ inhabitants o’ the air close captive || have been turned out of doors long ago. 
| 


Says old Shirley, (and so say we,) 
| 
| 
| 
That were created to sky-freedom.” | tT leave ten thousand crowns to M. Martin, notary ; and 
| 
| 
| 


|| I wish this sum to be employed to complete the marriage 


THE WILL. | portion of his daughter Eugene, my god-daughter.” 


Tur rising day yet struggled with night, when Horace “ Ten thousand crowns to M. Martin! an old retired 
|| notary, who has a beautiful house, at Ville d’Avray, two 


Morand cautiously opened the door of a sumptuous apart- || Gusn Faria? Wh ws i 
ment, in which was watching an old nurse, murmuring her | steps from Paris What can this mean? It is a souvenir 
to Madame Martin, whom, for deceney’s sake, he dared 


prayers, and nodding in her arm chair. On a table burned || 
The || NOt name. Ah! my unele; my uncle, the scandalous 
|| chronicle spoke truly! Well, that is a legacy I will not pay. 


a taper near a branch of box dipped in holy water. 
|| I will see M. Martin, I will make him understand what dis- 


bed was disposed in such a manner that on entering this 
chamber of death, the livid face of the old man, who, a few || ie : 
hours previous, had fallen into his last sleep, was seen. ‘The honour would fall upon him if he accepted such a le gacy, 
noise Horace made in opening and shutting the door, aroused hau. be chan. goers — een ion. dolionto, ER 
the nurse from her slumber; shaking her head, she arose | try other management. What more !” added Herace, turn- 
from her seat, and assuming a sad air, said: aes O8et the lon{ Sanpationtiy, ; ee 2 
“Bonjour, Monsieur Horace, you come to see once more || * de. nag wien fe on haces enn rit apvet solatiee. te 
your poor uncle, good M. Morand! Look at him, one | Poverty. Mile. V ictoria Dubois, the Ganghenr of a brave 
would say he slept, his pale lips seem to emile; alas! his| sans-lieutenart, who died on the field of honour, end I 
eyes will never open again.” || charge my friend M. Martin to marry her to an honest inan, 


: : ° 1] il the time c 1 arria ave in his trust fo 
“It is well, my good Marguerite,” replied Horace, “zo || and until the time of her marriage I leave in his trust forty 


and take some repose, you have need of it; I will watch | thousand francs to be given her for her dowry.” 

with my uncle.” 1? Her dowry : her dowry ! cried Horace; “ make me 
“But, Monsieur sth the Ma ee \ pay the dowry of that girl, eh : Twenty, ten, thirty, forty— 
“Go, go, your breakfast is waiting, I will not leave here.” | he will leave me nothing at this rate!” 


‘ : ee Bae sels aris, wh , 
And under this amicable pretext, Horace gently pushed || Pisce. ta,ppeune toctennih on Pw h* saicaates aeghew 
Horace knows well, and in whom I feel interested; I be- 


the nurse out of the chamber, shut the door upon her, then || J ‘ ‘ ; 
returned and seated himself in the arm-chair she had just |queath to this mechanic, who is named Gustave, one hun. 
|| dred thousand francs.” 


left; a moment after, casting a last look upon his dead uncle, | dd s lai 
. . - “ ' 7 ac 
he drew the curtains of the bed, as if to have no witness, Hl. One hundre thousand francs! — aimed Horace, 
, “ 
and abruptly exclaimed: ||jumping up and crushing the will under his feet. “One 


Ap lest he 36 dead and Lam rich!” | hundred thousand francs to Gustave !—Never !” 
st h : ; 
' 


Horace lifted the curtains, glided his impious hand under ! Horace took ceveral pein rae the appment, os last - 
the pillows, and drew forth a bunch of keys which he knew || proaching the window, he opened it, notwithstanding the 
well, and which his greedy eyes had coveted a long time, || cold of the season ; before him, stretched an immense park, 


| ° . ° 
then hastened to the secretary to open it. This piece of | hapend yore — Parag ra tigi *. _ geil 
furniture contained gold, family jewels, contracts, and deeds, || ™CTOUS flocks, be a am 28 4p eee me Seine, em- 
Those were not what Horace sought; what he was looking | bellishing and fertilizing these rich plains of Normandy, and 
still farther distant, as far as the eye could reach, other 


} 
|| meadows, other forests, all forming a part of the inheritance 





after was a will, and he found it; holding in his hands the || 
ed the manuscript, and read: | he was to receive. 
“Tname and appoint Horace Morand, my nephew, mv ! All this is mine—thought he—the wool of these flocks, 
sole legatec.” || the wood of these forests, the fruits of these fields; all be- 
“ Good '? cried the heir, with a joy that needed not to be | longs to me by the right of birth, because I am the heir of 


) restrained; “at last I have it, as the law indicates and so- i this man, who has just died; then to pay these ridiculous 
» ciety approves. It is, indeed, high time.” || legacies, these legacies extorted by flatteries, by a deceitful 


Horace, who, for two years, had feared his uncle would | friendship, by I know not what imaginary ties, I must des- 


| forget his own family, for affections he looked upon as | Poil myself? ‘To give marriage portions to Mademoiselles 


strange, paesed his hand across his brow, now devoid of | Martin and Dubois? To establish a locksmith in trade— 
care, and continued to read: ‘to pay off old servants? No, no, I will not thus strip my- 
“I give and bequeath twenty thousand franes, to be paid '| self of the best of my wealth. All this which my uncle 
down, to Garot and his wife Marguerite, who have served | wished to dispose of is an injury done me; he has been 
me thirteen years with as much fidelity as devotion.” 1 wheedled and circumvented; they have taken advantage 
“Twenty thousand franes to those creatures!” said i of his age and weakness, to enrich themselves at my 
Horace to himself ; “ domestics who have grown fat in the || expense. 
house, and who are rich enough from what they have stolen! The demons of riches, cupidity and covetousness took 
What foclishness! feeble old dotard. I will pay the twenty || possession of his ungrateful heart ; he forgot he had never 
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been a dutiful or even attentive nephew ; on the contrary, 
his bad conduct had often irritated his rich relations with 
whom he had been on terms of intimacy only two years. 
So, without regard for the sacred will, without respect for 
his benefactor, whose body was hardly cold, he picked up 
the will he had trampled under foot, stirred the fire, then 
listened to hear if any one was coming to disturb him—he 
flung into the flames the last testament of M. Morand, and 
reduced to ashes the papers, which, in his opinion, were to 
impoverish him ; last of all, collecting the pale, thin ashes, 
he mingled them with the heavier and darker ones of the 
oak burning in the fireplace. 

“ Now, then,” said he, “Iam the sole heir of all this 
property !” 

When the last spark of the will had gone out, when the 
last trace of its ashes had disappeared, there was a rap at 
the door. Horace hastened to shut the secretary, and re- 
place the keys under the pillow, and then opened the door. 
It was M. Martin, the notary, calumniated by Horace, who 
had come to see his friend, M. Morand, once more, and to 
take with the heir such measures as were necessary. The 
old notary, almost as aged as the deceased, knelt at the 
bed-side, took the hand of M. Morand, kissed it respectfully, 
and then passed on to the details of his fortune with the facili- 
ty natural to men of business: 

‘Tam sorry, Monsieur Horace,” said he, “to see you 
alone in this room, it is contrary to the form. When others 
are also interested y 

“Others !”” said Horace, sharply. 

‘“‘ Yes, others,” replied the notary with a piercing look; 
*¢ you will find a will, Monsieur Horace.” 

“ This is possible.” 

‘Tt is certain ; Morand told me so a few hours before his 
death.” 

“Then it will be found,” replied the heir. 

‘* It is in this secretary,” said the notary, pointing to it 
with his finger; “and your duty, Monsieur Horace, as well 
as mine, is to require this search to be made immediately ; 
because, as I have already told you, others may be interest- 
ed. All the domestics of the house must be present at this 
proceeding.” 

“Do what you think proper,” replied the nephew, in a 
natural tone. 





All the persons who lived in the country seat where M. 
Morand died were summoned, and the keys were again 
taken from beneath the pillow; the secretary was opened, 
and, as may be supposed, the investigation, although mi- 
nute, was fruitless. The old notary then sent them all 
away, and remained alone with the young man. 

** It is impossible that there is no will; your uncle testified 
before me; and even yesterday he assured me of its 
existence.” 

* Do you suspect my integrity, Monsieur?” 

“It is very extraordinary that I should find you alone 
here; but I suspect no man’s integrity; only listen to me. 
You have spent your youth in dissipation, as your uncle 
said; you have spent it in vice. More than once you ex- 
cited the indignation of your rich uncle, and from whom, 
meanwhile, you expected the fortune you had not. You 
know that, two years since, your conduct appeared to M. 
Morand so criminal, he turned you off; he was determined 
then to disinherit you; I interposed; I told him he had no 
children, that you were the only son of a brother whom he 
loved, of a sister-in-law to whom he promised consideration 
for your future welfare ; in a word, I was fortunate enough 
to reconcile your uncle towards you. Since that time you 
have conducted yourself well; at least, you have seemed to 
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do so. God only knows if your conversion is sincere, 
Your uncle never thought so.” 


“Did my uncle do me such injustice ?” exclaimed Horace, © 
iy 


‘Yes, and it was with the greatest difficulty that I jp. 
duced him to make you his heir.” 

“ The old fox did not forget them,” thought Horace. 

The notary continued : 

** Now, suppose that this will is not found, and that there 
should be no other, you will be the heir, since you are the y 
nearest relative of Monsieur Morand; then what would you 
do?” 

“What would I do? I would enjoy my uncle’s fortune,” 

“‘T understand you well, but your uncle did not forget 
certain persons ; for, example his domestics, whom he always 
said, he wished to provide for after his decease.” 

‘< If he really wished to do so, he would have done it,” 
replied Horace, coldly. 

“TI must reveal a secret to yeu,” pursued the notary, | 
‘‘ which, perhaps, is not one to you, after all. Your uncle 
had a natural child.” 

“Come, come, Monsieur !” said Horace, laughing ; “ you 
calumniate my uncle, your friend! 
Martin.” 

‘* You know, Monsieur,” said the notary, with severity, 

“ your uncle has a child, with whom you are acquainted. 
He is a locksmith; an honest, industrious boy, whom M. 
Morand always intended to establish in his business. Do 
you not intend to fulfil, at least in part, the intentions of your 
uncle ?”? 

“ Do not speak of that, Monsieur, it is impossible; my 
uncle never committed such a fault. I have too much tre- 
spect for his memory to believe such a story.” 

“‘ Fault or not, it is so, I tell you,” resumed the notary. 
“ T assure you, that at the time your uncle was so angry 
with you, he resolved to disinherit you, and make his natu. 
ral son his only heir.” 

«* And others—Monsieur ; and now let us end here, if you 
please.” 

“The will!” cried the notary, “ the will! 
is a will.” 

“Perhaps,” said Horace, ironically, ** you expected a 
legacy?” 

The notary restrained himself, and replied : 

“No, you know I am satisfied with my fortune, and ex. 
pect nothing from others: but from pity to his old servants, 
from regard for your uncle’s blood, act honourable ; detach 
some parcels of this rich inheritance that awaits you, for 
your uncle’s servants ; be humane ; be just towards Gustave, 
My friend,” added the notary, approaching the bed where 
M. Morand lay, “ do not make me repent what I promised 
your uncle ; he wished to leave the riches, of;which he was 
free to dispose, to others. I appeased him; } brought back 
his parental love which was lost. Now, sinee we cannot 
find a will, act towards others as they would, doubtless, act 
towards you; let not yonr uncle’s son be wronged of all his 
inheritance ; if you do, I shall be obliged to do more for the 
poor young man than I would. Come, M. Horace, let us 
search together for the will, perhaps we may find it; I im 
agine you will be more fortunate than we have been,” 


That is very bad, M 


I know there 


Horace grew angry at these suspicions, yet, nevertheless, 
hastened to perform the wishes of the notary; he opened 
with him the secret drawers, the most mysterious seals it 
the piece of furniture where the notary expected to find the 
will. 

‘«‘ You see, Monsieur, what we are seeking is not to 
found; you must have misunderstood my uncle, or, when lt 
told you this, he was no longer capable of understanding you.” 
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«“ Then you are sure there is no will?’ 
“T yield to evidence,” replied Horace, “and you, like 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris may now be found everywhere but in Paris, and for 

me, should do so too.” || news of the Parisans we must visit les bains de mer. The 
« Very well !” said M. Martin, opening the door and call- || month of July has not been propitious for Dieppe ; not one 
ing in all the household, “come, all of you , and know that, } fine day has there’ been, scarcely a sunbeam. The hotel and 
two years ago, M. Morand made a will, which he deposited | lodging-house keepers are in despair—for one arrival they 
in my hands; by this will he disinherited his nephew, and H have two departures. Sea-baths must be a positive necessity 
named Gustave his sole heir; I have an order to execute || ere bathers will be content to live between two waters. 
this will, at least unless a later one can be found.” | The Baron Nathaniel Rothschild and his lady seem disposed 
Whether from accident or some other cause, the old nurse |to brave the inclemency of the season rather than again 
Marguerite went and shut the window from which M. | displace their large establishment. Among the fashionables 
Horace had looked upon his forests, his meadows, and his || may be cited the Comte and Comtesse de la Rochefaucauld, 
flocks. On his part, the notary, in stirring the fire, and |! Madame de Nervo, M., Madame and Mademoiselle de 
removing the ashes on the hearth, perceived a small piece | Noilles, Mr. Ellice and his daughters, the Baroness d’Orge- 
of paper, half-burned, on which he recognized the hand-writ. || valle, la duchess de Castries, once so fresh, so admired, and 
ing of his friend, and which, without doubt, had escaped the |} now so ill and unhappy. Fortunately for Dieppe, the statue 
criminal intentions of Horace. 


| 
| 
i| 





“Come,” said M. Martin, ‘ there is no other will but the | 


one I hold in my possession. We must send to Paris, to in- |! 


form the young Gustave of the death, and the last wishes of | 
his benefactor.” E. P. | 
| 

Tue following beautiful lines, hitherto unpublished, were | 
written by a young man named Picken. He died at Val- | 


paraiso, in 1840, of a broken heart. 


We sat alone in a trellised bower, 


And gazed o’er the darkening deep, 1] 


if 


And the holy calm of that twilight hour 
Came over our hearts like sleep ; | 

And we dreamt of the “ banks and bonny braes” | 
Which had gladdened our childhood’s early days. 
' 

| 

} 


And he, the friend at my side that sat, 
Was a boy, whose path had gone 
O’er the fields and flowers of joy, which Fate, 
Like a mother, had smiled upon. 
And we thought of the time when our hopes had wings, 
And Memory to Grief like a siren sings. 





| 
His home had been on the stormy shore 
Of Albion’s mountain land, | 
Tis ear was tuned to the breaker’s roar, | 
And he loved the bleak sea sand, 
And the torrent’s din, and the howling breeze, 
Roused all his soul’s wild sympathies. 


They had told him tales of the sunny lands 
Which rose o’er Indian seas ; 
Where gold shone sparkling from river sands, 
And strange fruit bent the trees ; 
They had lured him away from his father’s hearth, 
With its tones of love and its voice of mirth. 


Now the fruit and the river glens were near, 
And he strayed ’neath a tropic sun, 
But the voice of promise that thrilled in his ear 
At that joyous hour was gone ; 
And the hopes he had cherished ’mid the wilds of night, 
Had melted away like a fire-fly’s light. 


Oh! [have watched him gazing long 
Where the homeward vessels lay, 
Chasing sad thoughts with some old song, 
And wiping his tears away ; 
And well I knew that weary breast, 
Like the dove of the deluge, pined for rest. 


There was a worm in the bud, whose fold 
Defied the leech’s art, 
Consumption’s hectic plague-spot told 
The tale of a broken heart. 
The boy knew he was dying, but the sleep 
Of death is bliss to those who watch and weep. 





Ie died—but memory’s wizard power, 
With its ghost-like train, had come 
To his heart’s dark ruins at that last hour, 
And he murmured, “ Home—home—home !’’ 
And his spirit passed with that happy dream, 
Like a bird in the track of a bright sunbeam. 


Oh! talk of spring to the trampled flower, 
Of light to the fallen star, 
Of glory to those who in danger’s hour 
Lie cold on the fields of war; 
But ye mock the exile’s heart when ye tell 
Of aught but the home where it loves to dwell. 





| of Duquesne has arrived, and its inauguration will shortly 


|take place. Wonders are predicted regarding the arrange- 
| ments of this fete ; there are to be shooting-matches and con- 
| certs, a national air, with appropriate words, to be sung 
‘on the spot, to give full effect to which, every one in the 
|country, who possesses a voice, is requested to join in its 
| execution. 

| At Vichy, a concert has just taken place, where Richel- 
{mi has been much admired in a romancce by M. Austide 


Delatour. 


| 
Ems is filled with German chamberlains and seigneurs. 


M. Duchatel is expected there on the close of the session; 
| le Marechal Sebastiani has already arrived, and le General 
| Jacqueminot has engaged for his son-in-law the finest hotel 
lin the town. To provide a suitable residence for the Min- 
jister of the Interiour, it has been found necessary to dis- 
;place a dozen princes, who, by way of economy, had 
founded a club for the season. That public business 
may not suffer by M. Duchatel’s absence from Paris, a 
ispecial service of estafettes has been organised, and the 
| minister will be as much au courant of all that is passing 
|as though he were in Paris, as two couriers will daily arrive 
| with despatches, 
| During every summer, Germany boasts of well-lighted 
|salons, resounding orchestras, and tables set out for play. 
| Germany is the classic field of homeopathy ; and it may be 
considered, in the present day, that half the efficay of this 
mode of medical treatment turns upon the agreeable fact of 
its according thoroughly with the tastes and wishes of the 
patient. By the doctors in ancient times, they were desired 
to drink warm water, and bathe in salutary streams. Now, 
the homeopathic practitioners say to the intrepid dancers, 
and to the enamoured Polkers, go and regain your health 
by more dancing and more Polka-ing in those happy re- 
treats where dancing is always in season. In winter you 
| dance to divert yourselves, and in summer on account of 
your health. Who could want faith in a doctrine which 
recommends itself by such prescriptions? The princesses 
of the German Confederation, being in general intrepid 
dancers, follow it with devotion. 

A simultaneous feeling seems to draw all travellers to 
the Rhine. Early in this month, just as a French army of 
dandies, flaneurs, and dancers were carrying by assault the 
bridge of Kohl, to gain the right bank of the river, a diver- 
sion in their itinerary was created, by seeing the walls of 
Strasbourg covered with bills, announcing the tir federal 
de Basle, a ceremony said to abound in interest, at which 
the twenty-two Swiss cantons assemble in great force. 
This tir a la carabine, the national Helvetian game, takes 

place every second year, but on the present occasion unu- 
sual pomp is expected. 
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BREAKING UP OF THE LONDON SEASON. 


August 3.—Town is already beginning to thin. You can 
already catch occasional echoes of footfalls in great streets 
which were drowned only a week or two past in the rolling 
thunder of carriage-wheels. The mighty din of the West-end | 
is gradually subsiding into that solemn repose which is hardly | 
less characteristic of the life of the aristocracy. Strange! 
that the fashionable quarter of the town should be at once 
the most tumultuous and the most still—-that at one season 
it should be all movement and agitation, and at another as 
silent as the grave. But it is here that most extremes meet, 
and that human energy, wit, and spirit go through the great- 
est possible amount of wear and tear, and require the most 
intense rest. 

In a few weeks more, the majority of these houses will be 
shut up; curious net-work and tracery of quaint maps will 
be spread over the windows by the indefatigable spiders ; and 








| 


save a solitary stir on some distant area steps, just to show || 


that there is a spark of life yet left in this quarter, one 
might conclude that the whole neighbourhood was deserted. 
This consummation is fast approaching. Travelling car- 
riages may now be seen in motion through the streets—you 
may detect a group of mercurial, world-wise couriers ga- 
thered into a close knot, discussing the politics of the hotels 
of Europe at the corner of Panton-square; as you drive 
through town you can hardly avoid noticing a bustle of ser- 


vants and baggage, indicating the transmigration which fol- | 


lows on these signs as certainly as the heats of summer fol- 
low the wings of the swallow. 

Desolation will sit in the shop-windows and mope about 
the counters by and by. It will show itself in the despair- 
ing idleness which seeks the sun in the door-way, looking 
vacantly up and down the street—not for anybody to come 
and buy (that is hopeless) —but for an accident, or a contre- 


temps, anything to interrupt the dismal monotony of the || 


day. People there are, to be sure, who are always in Lon- 
don. People there are for whom there is no “ Season,” ex- 
cept ‘‘ Thomson’s Seasons,” and to whom the year brings 
no change, except east winds and blistering suns. ‘T'o 
these people all months are alike—they rise, take their mill. 
round, and go to sleep again, precisely as they have done 


all through their lives—morning, noon, and night, winter || 


and summer, rain, hail, or shine, all are alike to them. You 
see them trundling jauntily over the pavé when the town is 
empty. They have it all to themselves! and they enjoy it 
too? The great people are gone—the great people who 
kept up such a fuss and clatter in the grand shops, with 
powdered footmen and what not, that nobody could peep in 
atthe finery. But now they have it all to themselves, and 
they may step in if they please, and buy up the debris of 
the fashions that are just gone out. How finely they will 
make these things shine out next year—how they will be- 
wilder their sundry circles with their cheap grandeur—their 
fragments of the broken prism of fashion ! 

It is by no means an ascertained fact that the people who 
go out of town are positively happier than the people who 
remain in town. Rather the reverse would seem to be the 
case, if we might draw any inference from the quiet expres. 
sion of subdued tranquillity which sometimes brightens the 
features of the stay-in-town as he lingers on his walk, to 
take in all the varieties of the scene—to concentrate his 
faculties on the brilliant details of some rich jeweller’s win- 
dow—to wonder at the ingenuity developed in some neigh. 
bouring atelier—to moralize over the palatial splendours of 
the shop fronts—and to gaze upon gorgeous satins and vel- 
vets, suggestive of vague oriental wonders, and purple Tyre, 
and Genoa the Superb, and a crowd of similar types of 
worldly pomp which gather upon his memory and set him 
dreaming dreams of high life,—dreams which, alas! are 
not always realized by those who dwell in the heart of its 


themeelves. And so they begin joyously and carousingly, 
and resolved to make a night of it! If they are more riot. 
| ous than their predecessors, who shall deny that their mirth 
|is heartier and deeper? 

In the meanwhile, thousands and tens of thousands are 
pouring out their gold and their exhausted humours upon 
the Continent. Worn out by fatigues of one kind at home, 
they fly for relaxation to fatigues of another kind abroad. 

The Conversation-Room at Baden-Baden, with its exclu. 
sive ball, supplies a miniature Almack’s; and roulette fur. 
| nishes a fresh stimulant to the jaded spirits of the traveling 
| English, who always bring their own atmosphere with them, 
and insist upon a renewal of their accustomed censations, in 
| all conjunctions of time and place. At Kissengen or Wies. 
| baden, Choude Fontaine or Spa, it is still the same. You 
| find a small England in all such spots, carved out of the re. 
| luctant materials of the most antagonistic national charac. 
| teristics. 
|| Here the predominance and unyielding solidity of our 
|| English manners are visible to all the world. We cannot 
| drop into the usage of other countries, but must bring our 
|own with us, and submit all things to that prcocrustean 
| agony. 

However, we leave deep marks behind us wherever w: 

go—marks that will last longer than the scars or monu- 
| ments of war. Nine-tenths of the charming luxurious sum. 
| mer resorts of Europe have been set up by our money, and 
| after our insular taste. We have thus built them up out of 
| this very stubbornness which would grant nothing to custom 
| or tradition, but must carry everything its own way. The 
\| prevalence of English names, English dishes, English styles 
| of architecture, English furniture, English comforts through- 
| out all the frequented places on the Continent, is the un. 
|mistakeable evidence of the universality of our influence, 
and the bigotry of our manners. 
| Napoleon left his iron print behind him in every corner 
| of the civilized world. He may be traced from one end of 
| Europe to the other by works of havoc or utility—bridges, 
' roads, fortifications, ruins! We are equally diffused, but 
| our marks are different. We glory in more peaceful signs 
| of our ascendancy—such as the Hotel d’Angleterre, the 
| Hotel de Londres, Hotel de Bath, &c. It would be a safe 
speculation to offer a large wager that there is not one town 
|in one hundred of any rank in Europe in which there is not 
|an Hotel d’Angleterre or an Hotel de Londres. This is 
fame—after a fashion. 
| All the show places are English. The village of Cha. 
| monix—a hive of hotels—was erected and is literally sus- 
tained by English capital. Deduct the English from the 
| population who traverse the Alpine valleys, and there will 
not be enough of money left behind to keep up a third of 
the public establishments. The grand hotel at Schaffhausen 
jis an English hotel; and the speculating artist who rents 
the turreted house that overlooks the Falls has absolutely 
learned English to enable him to carry on his intercourse 
with the customers upon whose patronage he chiefly de- 
pends. In the remotest nooks into which European curi- 
| osity has penetrated for pleasure or for profit, the same re- 
sult will be found to have taken place. 

Let the Stayer-at-Home then be comforted. Going 
abroad is not going quite so far beyond the reach of London 
habits as he may innocently imagine! 





ee 


THE DISAPPOINTED DEMON. 


A TRADITION OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 











| Ir you have ever travelled in places much frequented by 
|| tourists, it must sometimes have happened that you were 
|| glad to escape from the hacknied descriptions which your 
|| guide deals out alike to all who come in his way. For my 


mysteries. } own part, I confess that enthusiasm could never have kept 
To that large, slow, grave, earnest section of the London || me on its golden wings, if I were obliged to expect it at a 
population who are thus consigned to the enjoyments of|| given time and after a certain foreseen and determined 
their own imagination at the end of the season, everything || manner. I love those spots which travellers se!dom visit,— 
bequeathed over to them in this way is a new source of| where I have to fear neither the insipid loquacity of an ill- 
pleasure. They take possesion of the reliques of the old|| informed cicerone, nor the exclamations of a companion, 
season with eagerness. It is like the last division of a vast || who only admires what he sees upon a reputation already 
company sweeping in to surround the vacated supper-table.|| made to hand, and where others have admired before him. 
What if there be nothing but morsels left, and waning lights, If, gentle reader, you share in my notions of indepen- 
and a dishevelled show of dainties—there is the sense of || dence, follow me to the banks of the Tam—a simple, 4 
having been kept out so long, and of having it now all to|| modest stream, which pursues its way among the moun- 
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tains in the south of France—through a course as rich as | The whole country resounded with the report of the 


any I know in picturesque and original beauty. There are 
not the heights inaccessible to human eye, and the moun- 
tain tops covered with eternal snow which we find in Al- 
pine regions, but there are instead huge masses of rock, 
which assume the most romantic forms, and which reflect 
their rich colours in water of marvellous transparency. Na- 
ture here has, I should say, a shade of tenderness and me- 
lancholy, which it has not even among the wilds of the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. 

In following the course of the Tam upwards from Mel- 
hau, vou proceed for some distance between two slopes 
divided by a large ridge of rocks; below this line, industry 
has subjugated the soil by a laborious process of culture ; 
above, and near to a second range of rocks which forms the 
summit of the mountain, grow some stunted oaks, at the 
foot of which a flock of sheep may be seen existing upon a 
poor and thin herbage. This rocky head overlooks a smil- 
ing valley, which leads to the village of Boynes. There the 
traveller winds suddenly round, and another valley meets 
his view still more picturesque than that which he has just 
quitted—the valley of Mortuejouls. 

In order to reach a spot where you can group the whole 
view, it is necessary to proceed to a small ruined chapel, of 
which the ivy-covered spire overtops the curtain of poplars 
which skirts the banks of the Tam. This in former times 
was the parish church of the village of Mortucjouls. Its 
isolated situation, however, was fatal to it during the reli- 
gious wars. In those times it was oftener the scene of 
strife and plunder than of the sacred rites of religion, and 
the barons of Mortuejouls for safety, admitted their vassals 
to divine service in the chapel of the castle. In process of 
time, this chapel became the regular resort of the villagers, 
and the little church was altogether abandoned. Now it 
serves but as a resort for serpents, which glide about among 
its crumbling walls, and fitter birds of heaven, who make 
its towers a place for their nests. 

After passing these ruins, you have before you three ra- 
vines of the wildest aspect ; each of them conducts a fresh 
and limpid stream into the valley, after entering which they 
again unite, and form the Tam. On the left, a very steep 
declivity presents itself, covered by a group of fine oaks. On 


the right appears the village of Mortuejouls, in the form of || 


an amphitheatre. It is surmounted by its castle, which on 
this side shows only a modern facade, though beyond, the 
remains of the ancient baronial buildings may be distin- 
guished. In the promontory which juts out between the 
Tam and the Junta, may be seen the gothic tower of the 
ruined castle of Peyrelean, half concealed by a huge mass 
ofivy. This tower seems placed here by way of pendant 
to the small church already alluded to. Both the relics of 
days long since passed by, they seem yet to point to the 
distinction between what is religious and what is purely hu- 
man. The peasant reverently uncovers before the half- 
ruined cross of the church, while he passes with indifference 
the huge tower of the castle, which in days of old would 
have inspired him with feelings of terrour. The rocks which 
surround this valley are a vast picture-frame, enclosing the 
landscape which here meets the travellers eye. They as- 
sume in their varied forms so picturesque and fantastic an 
appearance, that one might fancy them grouped together by 


an artist’s hand. Some raise their heads in acute points; || 


others are surrounded at their base with quantities of debris, 
which time has covered with moss. One might fancy them 
a multitude of small gothic spires, or the remains of a petri- 
fied forest. 


The castle of Mortuecjouls crowns this irregular land- 


scape. It is one of the oldest structures of the country. If} 


it does not present the ordinary appearance of a gothic 
building, it is owing to its having been built and added to 
at various periods, and therefore in different styles of archi- 
tecture; the whole, notwithstanding, has an imposing as. 
pect. {n witness of its antiquity, there still remain in the 
interior several rooms dating from the first foundation of the 
building. The walls of one of these are hung with antique 
paintings, almost obliterated by the hand of time. Only one 
of them shows clearly what is its subject. Strange to say, 
it is the picture of a demon, his wife, and child. Curious to 
know what legend was attached to so singular a conception, 
Thave consulted the old traditions of the country, and the 


| proceedings of the Count of Maltravers. A stranger in the 
| neighbourhood, he had appeared all at once with a magnifi- 
jcence which outstripped all the other nobles around. 
| Having got introduced to the old Count of Mostuejouls, he 
asked and obtained the hand of his only daughter, the young 
j}and fair Beatrice. This marriage, which seemed at first 
sight to unite all the requisites for complete happiness, was 
| nevertheless accompanied from the outset with some unfor- 
|tunat» presages. The wax lights at the altar had been ex- 
| tinguisned more than once during the marriage ceremony ; 
| and it was remarked that Count Maltravers had not as usual 
'| presented the holy water to his bride on leaving the church. 
|| Soon after this union took place, the castle of Mortuejouls 
| underwent a great change. The Count quarrelled with all 
| his neighbours, and brought, nobody knew from whence, a 
|number of companions to share in his riotous pleasures. 
| They were, in fact, a set of rude, violent debauchees, who 
| hesitated at the commission of no crime, provided that crime 
; was in the path of pleasure. The young and innocent 
| Beatrice had never dreamed of such happiness asthis. She 
{had looked forward to the calm possession of family joys, 
|;and the sweets of domestic life—but, alas, what a disap. 
||pointment! Still, however, she hoped the best, and forbore 
|| to complain. The Count still seemed to love her, though 
|| she observed with alarm that his love often manifested itself 
|| in strange and frightful forme. 
|| The birth of a child somewhat changed the conduct of 
{the Count. He became still more gloomy, but he ceased 
| to exercise his depredationsin the neighbourhood. Beatrice 
| flattered herself that a new morning of happiness was about 
{to dawn upon her. She hoped that the baptism of her 
t daughter would have the effect of binding the links which 
| she saw were on the point of breaking, and she timidly 
|| mentioned the subject to the Count. He replied, with 
| anger, that he was determined the child never should be 
| baptized. Then the unhappy lady conquered her fear, and 
| threw herself at his feet. Maltravers regarded her with a 
| singular expression; then rose to go out. All at once a 
| hidden thought seemed to cross him ; he retraced his steps, 
| lifted up the Countess, seated himself by her side, and spoke 
thus :-— 
| «6 Beatrice, when your fate was united to mine, did it 











|ever occur to you that certain fatal consequences might 
| flow from that union ?” 

|  * My lord,” replied she, “I have always thought that my 
life and my affections belongedinseparably toyou. I think 
| so still.’ 

| Yess; you are certainly a most submissive and devoted 
| wife. Butthatisnot enough. Donotbesurprised. There 
|is a kind of life with which is bound up a frightful mystery, 
|and all which becomes connected with it is subjected to a 
|| dreadful and unavoidable fate. Such is my existence ; I 
| cannot reveal to you the horrible days that are in store for 
|you; but I love you, Beatrice, and I would not that any- 
|thing should ever separate you from me. It is necessary, 
| therefore, that you should now renounce that which you 
|have loved and adored from your childhood, all the pious 
jinspirations of your youth, all which your teachers have 
| instructed you to regard as the faith and duty of a Christian 
| woman.” 

| 6 My lord count,” cried the agonized Beatrice, “ blaspheme 
not, I beseech you !” 

“IT would not blaspheme,” replied Maltravers, bitterly ; 
| but you see you always rebuke me thus,” and he turned 
| himself to go out. Beatrice gave him a look which stopped 
|him. The Count again approached her; he employed for 
la whole hour ail the arts which he could command in order 
to induce her to pronounce the fatal words. At length, by 
dint of perseverance, as well as threats of violence, Beatrice 
yielded. She devoted herself and her child to the Lord 
Maltravers ; she vowed to follow him wherever he might 
carry her, here or hereafter. 
| From this hour the castle of Mortnéjouls became more 
| gloomy than ever. The pages and retainers began to dislike 
this melancholy-looking spot, where nothing appeared natural 
or as it ought to be in a Christian house. 

In the meantime, however, Providence so ordered it that 
the little Bertha had been christened. The pious Magda- 
lene, her nurse, had carried her secretly to the curé of the 





following is the substance of what I learned :— 





village, for in the castle there was no chaplain—he had long 
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since been dismissed. As the child grew up, she showed 
her pious disposition, and often hid herself from the family 
in order to perform her devotions. Things continued in 
this way nearly ten years, when at this period a change 
took place in the castle. The count now spoke of a jour- 
ney he was about to take, and he made all the preparations 
for it. He settled all his affairs, and appointed a guardian 
for the young Bertha ; but, as if everything must be done at 
Mortuejouls different from other places, this guardian was 
not chosen from among the nobility of the neighbourhood ; 
but a strange person arrived suddenly one night, and was at 
once established in the castle in this capacity. 

The tenth year was about to expire. Maltravers and 
Beatrice were alone in one of the turrets of the castle. 
Without, a fearful tempest raged, and its horrours seemed 
in accordance with the gloom which at this moment pre- 
vailed within those walls. All at once, the count arose and | 
drew near to Beatrice. 





| 
| 


‘« Beatrice,” said he, ‘do you remember my words nine || 


> 
years ago?’ 





|"Tuanx the author for the following very good story. He 
writes like a man who is used to be listened to admiring. 
ly.—kps. 

Wit Hersert, ladies, is an old bachelor—having a per- 
|fect horrour of matrimony and the fair sex. He protests 
that he would rather be noosed by the hangman than by 
| Hymen—he told my pretty, sentimental. little cousin so the 
| other night, to repay her trouble in reading for him, in the 
{moons expressive manner, (interspersed with sundry softly. 
| appealing glances from her beautiful blue eyes,) that exqui. 
| site passage in the Pleasures of Hope, so justly laudatory of 
| wedded love. I agree with you, lady, it was rude—per- 
| fectly savage—and so my cousin said, when he was out of 
|hearing. But in extenuation of Will’s atrocious crime of 
| old-bachelorhood, and in order to give the ladies generally 
| a timely warning, I will relate a little of that portion of his 





**Oh! let me remember! What was it?” 

** Has your love,” continued he, ** measured the gulf into 
which I am about to drag you?” 

‘My lord, I now remember; but surely it was but a 
frightful dream. Such a reality is too horrible to conceive.” 

“ Beatrice,” continued he, “ you and your daughter be- 
long irrevocably to me, and in my perdition you must par- 
take.” Saying these words, he stepped before the poor vic- 
tim of his malice. He now stood divested of the fascinat- 
ing appearance he had hitherto worn, and a fiendish look of 
hatred and despair succeeded in its place. Beatrice lifted 
up her eyes, and in a moment sunk in terrour to the earth. 
Her presence of mind, however, returned, while she breathed 
a silent prayer to heaven, and maternal affection lent her 
an energy and determination which, judging from her pale 
countenance, one would not have supposed her capable. 

“* My child!” cried she ; ‘* my child, too, cursed and lost! 
Never!” 

“ Tt is so, however,” replied the fiend. 
not your promise ?” 

Alas!” replied Beatrice, “I do. I know that I am 
bound to your fate, how terrible scever that may be ; but, 
my dear child, what has she done? what compact can have 
bound her?” 

** You have yourself helped her to her fate by denying 
her the waters of baptism. But quick ! the hour is at hand.” 
And he advanced to the poor Beatrice, who knelt weeping 
before him. 


‘Remember you 


At that instant the door of the chamber burst open, and || 


Magdalene entered, leading the beautiful Bertha in one 
hand, and holding in the other a crucifix. “Bertha is God’s !” 
exclaimed she, in a solemn voice, which made the count 
shudder and crouch before her, and “ Bertha shall save 
thee !” 

Saying these words, Magdalene threw her child into the 
arms of her wondering mother, and calmly took her place 
beside them with the wondering crucifix in her hand. The 
castle clock sounded the midnight hour, they looked round 
—they were alone! 

Morning dawn found Beatrice and Magdalene engaged 
in prayer. The innocent Bertha, in her beauty, slept at 
their side, ‘The Count of Maltravers had disappeared, and 
his body was never discovered. 

Soon after these events, the countess founded a convent, 
of which she became the abbess. Her daughter Bertha 


| experience which has reduced him to his present lonely and 
|| pitiable condition. 

When Will was about fifteen years old, he was remark. 
|| ably tall and manly for his age ; and, as his education was 
|| sufficiently advanced, he entered a lawyer’s office as a stu. 
| dent. Ashe was, consequently, no longer ranked a “ school- 
boy,” possessed a frank, devil-may-care spirit, enclosed in 


1 
I 


'a not particularly ugly case, was very fond of the society 
| of ladies, and exceedingly polite to them, he was consider- 
| ed an agreeable “ beau” by the young ladies, and deemed 
“eligible” for a sweetheart by these kind beings, who, not 


|| selves, have abundant time to furnish them to others. One 
| of these constablesses of Hymen, a disappointment-soured 
| maiden lady of uncertain age, was included in the circle of 
{| his family’s acquaintance, in fact, was quite intimate at his 
| father’s house. This lady was duenna and universal regu- 
| lator to all the young people of her acquaintance in general, 
| and to a certain Miss Margaret Browne in particular. Of 
| all the numerous “ class” of young persons who had grown 
| up under her watchful eye, Miss Browne was the only one 
|| who confided her secrets without reservation to her willing 
\|ear. Miss Browne never thought of going to a party, large 
or small, without consulting her respecting the style of dress 
| and the precise amount of (what do yow call it, ladies) hump 
|! she should wear. Miss Browne always gave her a faithful 
I detail of all that was said and done at every gathering of 
i young folks where Miss B. was, and she was not ; and, in 
|| short, Miss Browne was a perfect pattern of dutiful obedi- 
| ence to her in all things, in consideration whereof, Miss 
i Betty Allspy (the maiden lady aforesaid) determined to be- 


} . Ls 
| stow upon her “ dear Mag” a gift which she knew would 


i be highly acceptable to the young lady and her mamma—to 
} wit, a husband. I forgot to mention that ‘* Mag” was (her 
||mamma and Miss Allspy said) just fourteen—though look. 
|| ing eighteen—large and fresh-looking—fine-looking, I mean. 


! . - . . 
|| Well, Miss Allspy having, as I said, determined to furnish 





had no desire to enter the world—she took the veil, and at || Miss Browne with a partner for weal and woe, after ma- 


her mother’s death, she succeeded her as lady abbess, and 
died in peace and in all the odour of sanctity. 


' IMPROMPTU AFTER A VISIT TO MRS. ——, OF MONTREAL. 








*T was but for a moment—and yet in that time 
She crowded the impressions of many an hour: 

Her eye had a glow, like the sun of her elime, 
Which wak’d every feeling at once into flower. 


Oh! could we have borrow’d of Time but a day, 
‘To renew such impressions again and again, 

The things we should look and imagine and say 
Would be worth all the life we had wasted ull then. 


What we had not the leisure or language to speak, 


We should find some more spirited mode of revealing, || 
And, between us, should feel just as much in a week 
As others would take a millennium in feeling. 


| ture reflection, and a general inspection of all the gentle. 
| men under her supervision, with a view to selecting the 
| happy man,” finally decided upon Will—then “the fa- 
| voured one” of the drawing-rooms which he frequented. 
| By way of commencing operations, she introduced an ac. 
| quaintance between his sister and the young lady, whom 
| she destined him hereafter to supply with Neapolitans, balza. 
| ries, butchers’ meat, and all other requisites for the well- 

doing of terrestial angels. Then she had entertained Miss 
| Herbert with the amiableness, accomplishments, and con- 
| quest of Miss Browne, and, although in reality, two beings 
| more essentially different than Mary Herbert and Margarel 
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I being troubled with ante or pust-matrimonial care them. } 
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Herbert (or tried to) that Miss B. was her counterpart ; 
hoping thereby to secure her interest with her brother. She 
then maneuvred to make Will and Miss B. frequent part- 
ners in the dance, by hinting to him, when looking for a 
partner and passing her protege unobserved, that ‘‘ Miss 
Browne was sitting ;’ knowing that his gallantry would in- 
duce him to oblige them both by leading forth the willing 


belle; who, at that very time, (according to Miss A.,) was | 


causing the hearts of fifteen of the very happy-looking gen- 
tlemen present, to break with unrequited love. It was as- 
tonishing to see how bravely and manfully these unfortu- 
nates bore up under the slights which they experienced, and 
the sight of Will’s honours! Miss Allspy now invited Will 
to accompany Miss B. on moonlight walks in various direc- 
tions; but finding him not “come-at-able” in that way, 
being always, “ unfortunately, engaged,” invited his sister 
instead ; knowing that Will would, of course, attend her, 
She would then take possesion of Miss Herbert, leaving her 
brother to offer his attendance to her interesting young 
friend, and soon become so deeply absorbed in conversation 
as to be perfectly unconscious of how far in advance of the 
others she was dragging her unwilling, and nearly breath- 
less companion. In short, there was no scheme which she 
left untried, to work her purpose with the (at first) unsus- 
pecting Herberts. She contrived, in a variety of underhand 
ways, to spread a report that Will was deeply attached to 
Miss Browne; and that young lady’s family spoke of him 


to visiters in the most familiar terms; the young lady her- || 


self, affecting to smile and blush, and look very conscioug 
whenever his name was mentioned, (unless some of his 
family happened to be present.) The “ favoured object” 
and her friend often casually mentioned (excepting as afore- 
said) her having gone with Will to this place and to that, 


always forgetting to mention that his sister accompanied | 


them; and consequently it came, in time, to be regarded as 
“a match,” if the lady did not finally object. 


Now, Miss Allspy’s manceuvres were too gross to escape 
the observation of the Herberts, and they soon divined their 
object, and for a time merely amused themselves by thwart- 
ing her little contrivances to produce the appearance of a 
flirtation, or courtship, rather ; but finding that the idea of a 
devoted and life-involving attachment on the gentleman’s 
part was seriously entertained, they at once discountenanced 
it, and repelled Miss A.’s advances in a manner which she 
did not choose to perceive. When mutual friends repeated 
to Miss Allspy any of Miss Herbert’s very delicate but de- 
cided disavowals in reply to the hints which they (thinking 
the affair settled) had ventured to address to her, Miss A, 
would shake her head up and down, with a meaning smile, 
and say, ‘* Don’t you know it’s a fashion with some people to 
deny these things? they like them to be secret until they 
put them in the papers,” and then she would smile again, 
and look as if she could tell a great deal if she chose—ay, 
could even name “ the day,” if she did not feel delicate 
about such matters ; and consequently, (she being supposed 
to know the affairs of both the families interested,) Will’s 
disclaimers (for he was dragged into the field by the con- 
gratulations of his friends) did not in the least destroy their 
belief in the match eventually taking place. But Miss All- 
spy at length, finding that Will, instead of being baited into 
complying with her intentions, and accepting the much-co- 
veted treasure thus being forced upon his reluctant hands, 
withdrew from the adorable object of Miss A.’s cares, and 
his now decided dislike and disgust the very moderate at- 
tention which he had felt compelled to bestow upon her. I 
tepeat, Miss A. perceiving this, determined to make a des- 
perate effurt to accomplish the design upon which she had 


industriously laboured for two years. Accordingly, happen- 
ing to be alone with him one evening at his father’s house, 
she adroitly brought round the conversation, which com. 
menced on indifferent topics, to the subject of love—then 
observing to him that he was old enough (being seventeen, 
dear reader, as Miss A. knew—though looking much older) 
|| to look about for a wife, suggested that he could not do bet- 
ter than to select Margaret Browne, adding a list of that 
lady’s desirable endowments, and pathetically urging her 
merits upon him ; but, recovering from the momentary stu- 
por caused by mingled surprise, amusement and disgust, he 
respectfully but firmly expressed his disinclination to her 
proposal. Indignation and contempt now made him more 
| decided in his disavowals of the honour of which he was 
|| generally supposed to be the happy recipient ; and people 
|| now began to suspect that there was a “ break-off,” in con- 
| sequence of Miss Browne’s father having ‘failed’ in busi- 
ness just after Miss Allspy’s desperate appeal to Will’s— 
what shall I call it—compassion? I don’t know a better 
word. 





Several months after that eventful evening, Will’s cousin 
Emma, making a morning call at a friend’s house, found a 
group of young ladies in the parlour, engaged (as is not 
unusual in such assemblages) in discussing their friends’ 
affairs. Among the rest Mr. Browne and his misfortunes 
were duly discoursed upon, as also those of his daughter— 
which, of course, introduced Will. And now the young 
ladies became so excited that they wholly forgot Emma’s 
presence, and very freely expressed their indignation at the 
mercenary spirit which had characterized his desertion of 
Miss Browne. “ Well,” said Eliza D——,a young lady 
whom Will esteemed highly, though not in love with her, 
* T never imagined that William Herbert could stoop to be 
a fortune-hunter—but the facts speak for themselves.” I 
have heard,” said Jane M. » “that he never could have 
paid his addresses to Margaret, if he had not been piqued 

at the coldness with which Matilda Desmond (to whom he 
| was so attentive that evening at Mrs. Wilton’s, you know, 
Kate) received his advances.” Now Miss Desmond, Will 
| regarded as a pretty but most unequivocally silly young 
| lady, and therefore deemed himself perfectly safe in flirting 

(I mean talking) with her one evening, in order to escape 
| Miss Allspy’s requirements for her protege—whereat Miss 
| A. being very indignant, remarked to her lady neighbours, 
| that Miss Desmond seemed very fond of gentlemen’s society ; 
|| if she once took possession of them, they found it impossi- 
\| ble to geta chance of speaking to any one else, however 
anxious they might be to do so. But to return to the young 
ladies. ‘His baseness has been justly punished,” said 
Alice F. “ Do you know that Louise Delaunay has positively 
and decidedly refused him? He has offered himself to her 
| three times, J know—and I have heard, six times; but I 
| don’t belive that, as I am pretty sure that I should know if 
|she refused him more than three times—I know she did 
that.” Miss Delaunay, dear reader, was a “baby” of 
seventeen who frequently visited Will’s sisters; he had 
once or twice seen her on those occasions—had seldom 
spoken to her and never thought of her when out of his 
sight, and not always when in it. No wonder that Emma 
(who said nothing to these well-informed young ladies) was 
astonished, and shortening her visit, proceeded to Mr. 
Herbert’s to inquire of Mary respecting the truth of what 
she had heard; with the Browne romance she was well 
acquainted, but the others were novelties to her, as they 
proved to be to the Herberts; though, as they soon after 
heard them confirmed by numberless facts, from various 
unimpeachable sources, I presume they banished all doubts 
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of their correctness, at least they ventured no disclaimers. 
From that memorable day, William Hebert was an|| 


° - | 
altered man. His manners, ever before gentle and cour. || 
| 


teous to “ladye faire,” became cold, harsh, and barely || 
civil. | 
Delicate billets requesting “the ;leasure of Mr. Her. || 
bert’s company,” which had been heretofore “ thankfully || 
received and punctually attended to,” now met at that) 
gentleman’s hands an instantancous and fiery doom, while, ! 
at the same time, he muitered (by way of requiem, I sup- 
pose) a few words hardly suited to “ears polite.” He} 


‘meee 
—z 


fairy Louisa were petted and spoiled, by both young and 
oid, in the village of E One summer afternoon, fa. 
tigued with their sports, the infant sisters threw themselves 
upon the grass, beneath a shady willow which overshadow. 
ed their parents’ cottage, and with the fair round cheek of 
Louisa pillowed upon the sunny tresses of Lizzie, and their 
dimpled limbs and snowy robes thrown into strong relief by 
the rich, wavy, sward, they presented a picture which Law. 
Id have longed to transfer to canvass. The mother, 





rence woul! 
as she sat with her spinning-whee! in the deep embrasure of 
the window, watched them as they slept, and unconsciously 


regarded all women who were under twenty, or past thirty- || her thoughts wandered into the future ; and, with a mother’s 
five, with an air of sulky, suspicious defiance, which was|| fond anxiety, speculated upon their future career. As she 
almost terrifying to its fair objects; he meant it should be r mused, she too fell into a gentle slumber, and the visions of 
quite so—and the rest need not have been in existence, for |! her musings assumed, as it were, a tangible shape, “a local 
all the notice, good or bad, which he vouchsafed to them.|| habitation and a name,” and, like a phantasmagoria passed 
Cruel Louise Delaunay! “Mr. Herbert was never the|| before her. She fancied herself in London, that great city 


same after she refused him,” the ladies said; but it was a i of which she had heard so much, and she seemed an invisi- | 


just retribution for his own perfidy! of course Mr. H. would |; ble spectator of a scene that far surpassed her proudest 
have made himself ridiculous (being a gentleman) by giving ! hopes ; she sa: her lovely daughters appearing in the per. 
a circumstantial and formal denial of the many ardent and || fected beauty of womanhood, as actors on the busy arena of 
disappointed affections he was accused of entertaining, and | the aristocratic world. Peers and peeresses, prelates and 
which had thus early blighted his heart and spoiled his || statesmen, even royalty itself seemed to do homage to their 
manners, and, consequently, they will be recorded against}! unrivalled charms. Throngs of admirers worshipped at the 
him for aye in the ‘Gossips’ Calendar’ It is a striking|| shrine of their beauty, and one, distinguished from the rest 
instance of Cupid’s power over the mind and character!} by his haughty bearing and the glittering star upon his 
Indeed he has been almost a fortune to the “ Ladies’ Maga-|) breast, knelt at the feet of her youngest born, her bright. 
zines,” in the way of furnishing matetial for numberless|; haired Lizzie ; and she thought that upon that regal brow 


articles upon ‘disappointed love,” ‘retributive justice,” 
and I can’t tell what beside. : 

Now, dear ladies, you would not reduce the “ admirable 
Crichton” of your own particular circle to this melancholy 
condition? No, you would not wish such unhappiness 
even to the lesser planets to which he is the sun, (you, you 
know, are the presiding spirits of the social system,) shall 
I tell you how to avoid doing such mischief? ‘ Cut” all 





; an airy coronet, formed of the ducal strawberry leaves, rest. 
ied as if it had found a fit abiding-place. Delighted, she 
| awoke, and with the glittering vision still filling her imagi- 
' nation, she started to find herself in her own humble cottage, 
; and her children still sleeping beneath the tree. 

| She mentioned her dream to none, but the memory of it 
| lingered for years, and with a mother’s fond partiality, she 
| whispered, “ why should not such things be ?” 

Time sped on,, and our heroines increased in beauty and 


Miss Allspys “ dead’—don’t say that you don’t know any ;|| 
they abound everywhere, though many are more refined,|, in years; they received the best education the place could 
but not less dangerous than Will’s “ patroness ;” moreover, | afford 3 and the worthy curé, seeing that their minds soared 
never know, hear, or suspect that a marriage will take place \ far above mediocrity as well as their persons, formed their 
until you are invited to the wedding, or see it announced in|! ductile powers to such a degree that they were soon fit to 
the newspapers; nor ever that one is “ broken off,” under ! grace any circle. 
any circumstances. From matchmaking fictions and their}; When Louisa was about seventeen their mother died; 
consequences, gallantry forbids gentlemen to defend them-|) and on her death-bed exacted a solemn promise from her 
selves ; do you, then, do battle in their behalf, dear ladies, | husband, that, before the expiration of six months, he should 
(of course I address the undesigning portion) and the hearts | take them to London; then, for the first, relating her 
and hands of all “eligible” young men will reward your || dream, she begged him to remain there a year at least, and 
generous exertions. EUGENE. || at the end of that time, if they had not attracted notice, he 
SFr || might return with them to his native village. Had it been 
THE VISION. |! anywhere but at the dying bed of his wife, Matthew Gun. 
Dorina the early part of the reign of George the third, |; 8ing would have smiled at the ascendancy which the ima- 
there lived in an obscure village of Ireland a family in the 1 gination had been allowed to gain over the judgment ; but, 
middle walks of life, named Gunning ; they were not rich. | although os — no — a his 7 than 
ly endowed with this world’s goods, but possessed sufficient | 0 see them the wives of respectable men in their own 
i all the comforts, if not the luxuries of life. Matthew | sphere of life, still he could not refuse her last request, and 
Gunning was a farmer by profession, (if so it may be called,) || made the required promise. Could he have foreseen the 
and had he posseessed that spirit of frugality, which seems), future ! 
almost unknown to the Irish nation, he might have been a|/ As soon as the daughters could become reconciled to the 
wealthy man ; as it was, he generally followed the principle || thoughts of leaving the grave of their beloved mother, and the 
of “letting to-morrow take care of itself? His wife had|| many endearing associations of their childhood, for the vast 





been the village belle, and still retained traces of that extra- | city, where they would be “ unknowing and unknown,” they 
ordinary beauty which had excited the admiration of all|| started for the great metropolis. They arrived there in June, 
who beheld her—two girls were the sole fruit of their union, rf that month whose delights the tyrant Fashion has compelled 
who promised, even in infancy, to equal if not surpass their || the aristocracy of Britain’s isles to forego, and oblige them 
mother in personal charms; and that mother’s whole soul || to remain in the city when they would fain be reposing be- 
was bound up in them. Being near of an age, the children | 
were constantly together; and the sprightly Lizzie and the | 


|neath the shade of those giant trees that wave proudly 
| over the ancestral homes of England’s haughty nobility. 
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~ Matthew Gunning, willing to fulfil his wife’s wishes as 
much as possible, took lodgings in a fashionable hotel, and 
ere many weeks had elapsed London was in an uproar. 
Who were those angels that had suddenly appeared as if 
direct from Paradise? the “furore” as Horace Walpole 
calls it, was unparalelled. The young nobles, whose tastes 
were sated with the usual London bell’s, begged their 
stately mammas to leave their cards upon our heroines, if 
they wished them ever to assist at their monthly balls; 
and if the aristocratic parent refused, upon the plea of their 
being “ nobodies,” the youthful peers declared they would 
repair to the club, whenever their mothers and sisters 
particularly desired their escort. And soit went; day after 
day, week after week, the gate of the hotel was thronged 
with England’s proudest and noblest, and the eyes of the 
fair Irlandaises were almost dazzled by the array of brilliant 
names, whose cards were hourly sent to them; and even 
Matthew began to think that his wife was not as foolish in 
her aspirings as he had once deemed her. From the duchess 
to the baronet’s lady, from the peeress, who boasted of 
descent from the plantaganets, to the parvenu of yesterday, 
all alike strove to do them honour; and more than once has 
the proud duchess, in whose veins flowed the blood of 
kings, found her rooms deserted on the night of her most 
magnificent fete; because why? she had neglected to 
invite the Gunnings! and, to her mortification, she would 
hear that the rooms of the rich banker’s wife were crowded 
the same evening by the elite of the nobility, and the mag- 
net of attraction was the fair sisters. These few solitary 
exceptions at last gave way before the overwhelming tide 
of excitement, that was rushing on like a mighty torrent, 
and the usually invincible, aristocratic walls of Almack’s 
fell, without a blow, before the irresistible power of beauty. 
And now, had their mother been alive, she might indeed 
have thought her fairy dream fully realized. 

No person who was not a spectator can hardly conceive 
of the rage for the fair sisters that was evinced by the) 
fashionable world. Walpole, in his letters, speaks of it as| 
the most extraordinary thing that had happened for centuries. 
Selwyn, the famous wit, was a devoted friend of the elder 
sister, and evinced it formany a year. And now came the 
crowning scene in the sleeper’s dream! The Duke of 
Hamilton, one of the most courted and admired of the 
unmarried nobles, at whose approach the managing mammas 
fanned themselves violently, so as to appear unconcerned, 
and the unconscious daughters locked down and smelt of 
their bouquets, whose movements were watched by many 
a glittering eye and anxious heart; he, the young and 
haughty Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, was vanquished 
by the charms of the young Elizabeth ; and, before the end 
of the season, the ducal coronet was in reality placed upon 
those shining tresses. In the course of a fortnight from her 
sister’s marriage, Louisa married the young Marquis of 
Coventry ! 

The rest of their career is known to all the world! Who 
has not heard of the shoemaker who made upwards of two 
guineas by exhibiting a slipper he was making for Lady 
Coventry at a penny a head? And also read, with amaze- 
ment, of a thousand persons who sat up all night around the 
doors of a hotel, to see the Duchess of Hamilton enter her 
carriage, at an early hour in the morning? Who would 
ever have dreamt that the daughters of an humble Irish 
farmer should thus become an integral part of that haughty 
aristocracy of England? But so it was, and the bright- 
haired Lizzie, who reclined beneath the willow, hushed to 
sleep by the music of her mother’s spinning-wheel, lived to 


(For, after the death of her first husband, she married the 
Duke of Argyle.) 

There is scarcely an instance on record, which more 
clearly proves that “truth is oftimes stranger than fiction,” 
than the history of the motherless daughters of Matthew 
Gunning. 





LA BRIENZA. 


On leaving Milan, by the Porte Neuve, afier having el- 
bowed the Naviglio, traversed Monza and Carsaniga, if 
you feel disposed to cross the Adda, which there forms a 
lake, you leave at the right the pont de Lecco, and turn- 
ing to the left you pass through Val-Madrera. Soon after, 
towards the base of a tongue of land, moistened on three 
sides by Lake Como, you find yourself transported to a re- 
gion the most singular, the most charming, the most pic- 
turesque, perhaps, in the world. 

Imagine a reunion+TI had almost said a gathering—of 
little mountains clad with little forests, separated by little 
valleys, through which wind little rivulets, in some places 
forming little lakes, real, sparkling emeralds. On each of 
these infant mountains, place a town, a church, an old tem- 
ple or a coquette villa. From the hill to the valley, as one 
chain more, let descend in streams the silver ribbon of a 
fine cascade. From one to the other mounts the song of 
birds, descends the purling of the waters, while around is 
heard mysterious murmurs of the forest, long cries of shep- 
herds—then the thousand sweets of a nature, almost 
virgin—the thousand changes of light and shade—and all 
this fresh, brilliant, shady, coquet, silent, roaring, sighing, 
fainting, perfumed, ravishing—and above it all, extend the 
highly-finished dome of an Italian sky. 

*¢ Now, look, admire !—for all this is La Brienza! 

About the middle of last year, three travellers Janded 
from the steamboat del lago Maggiore, at Sesto-Calende, 
with the intention of visiting the little country of La 
Brienza. 

One of them was called Lord Archibald Brandon, the 
other Sir George Dingmoore. They presented, morally and 
physically, perfect and living fac similes of the two kinds of 
Englishmen. The old man was round, red, small, heavy, 
criticising, positive, and good-natured at bottom; the 
young man tall, thin, blond, pale, cold, proud, and reserved. 
The first might be compared to their national pudding ; the 
second to a stanza of the School of the Lakes. 

As to the companion of our two tourists, she was one of 
those constitutions, white as the snow, and as cold too ; ad- 
mirable statues who want only the Promethean fire, and 
whom Byron cursed; creatures discreet from temperament, 
moved by system as suits them, and at the fixed minute ; 
but who, the hour, once sounded, often make a sentiment 
run the most dishevelled galope. 

Lady Rosa Brandon had been married two months to 
| Lord Archibald. The second day of the honey-moon, she 
| signified to the latter her wish to go to Italy. Lord Bran- 
don, intrepid marine and pacific husband, like most of the 
| despots of the quarterdeck, made immediate preparations 
for their departure. 

Sir George Dingmoore was an officer in the English navy 
also, and had been serving under the orders of Lord Bran- 
don as captain of the vessel on which the latter hoisted his 
flag as commodore. 

The jesters in the London grand circles—for there are 
jes‘ers even in London !—seeing Sir George admitted to the 
intimacy of the new couple, and accompanying them to 
Italy, gravely asserted that Lord Brandon, conscious that he 








bécome the wife of two dukes, and the mother of four! 





had taken the command of a frigate more difficult to man- 
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age than any in the royal navy, had judiciously thought he 
had best retain, for the squalls and the tempests of Hymen, 
the skilful lieutenant whose sang froid had so well second- 
ed him on the Erigone of 64 guns, then undergoing repairs 
at Spithead. 

But let us know the reason why Lady Rosa decided 
to visit a country so little known to tourists as La Brienza. 

On the pyroscaphe of Lake Majeur, which conveyed her 
from the Borromees isles, la belle Anglaise discovered 
among the passengers one of those improvisateurs, who, in 
Southern Italy, will recite for you, for a little money, the 
whole poem of Ariosto, with notable variations. This in- 
dividual, besides possessing as much whim as talent, had a 
very expressive countenance, and which attracted those 
looks which a noble lady attaches so fixedly, so imperturb- 
ably upon the object of her attention, whatever it may be. 
He was small, but well made, and seemed endowed with a 
figure full of courage, ennobled by a high forehead and 
eagle nose, whilst his mouth, small, smiling, was set off by 
a light moustache, and large, dark eyes, with long lashes, 
giving him a charming, and very attractive appearance. 

While Lord Brandon was eating four beefsteaks, and Sir 
George smoking eight cigars, Lady Rosa engrossed the im- 
provisateur, and made him recite for her his whole reper- 
tory. When they landed at Sesto-Calende, the improvisa- 
teur, the Seigneur Albano, received for recompense, a gra- 
cious smile from la belle Anglaise—a guinea from the noble 
lady. He seemed to receive both with pleasure. Question- 
ed as to his country, he replied he was neither from Naples, 
nor Rome, nor even Cremona ; he added, smiling, that La 
Brienza had the honour of being his birthplace. He was 


“ Indeed, I think truly it must be so,” said the landlord, 
hurriedly, seeing the improvisateur regarding him closely 
“Butyou know, excellency, sometimes one talks—” 

“I do not doubt but what the fellow would like our gui- 
neas,” observed Sir George. 

* At all events,” added the commodore, ** we ought to 
allow an innkeeper, particularly an Italian innkeeper, to 
enter in competition with highway robbers! Ho! ho!” 

Lord Brandon was so satisfied with his bon mot, and the 
valued smile of his wife, that he made no objections to the 
arrangement which she made to take Albano, who consent. 
ed to serve as guide and cicerone to the illustrious travel. 
lers ; only he said he must go immediately to his mountain 
San-Genesio, and then he would be at the disposition of 
the noble Anglaise as long as she required his humble 
services. 

“ Their excellencies,” added he, “shall have to conduct 
| their carriage a postillion, one of my friends, whose fidelity 
/ I will warrant. 
the silly d’oste, there is no danger to fear.” 

“We do not fear any, seigneur Albano,” coldly articu. 
lated Sir George. 

* But I regret very much that Italian bandits are to be 
seen no longer,” said Lady Rosa, iz her sweet voice. 

“So, milady, demanded the commodore, suddenly, “ de- 
sires to see a bandit?” 

* Yes, milord.” 

‘The sight of his carbine would not make you faint?” 

** Oh, fie !” 

*“ Ho! ho!” and, as if struck with a sudden idea, Lord 
Archibald began to laugh, and a few moments after went 


| 





asked where was La Brienza. Here he gave the faithful | 
description with which we opened our story. 

Milady declared to her companions she must visit La || 
Brienza before going to Milan. Milord, having dared to 
ask what the thing was which bore this name, received for || 
reply only a glance of sovereign contempt, and, turning to- 
wards Sir George, she repeated the eulogium the improvisa- || 
teur had given of his country. The captain of the frigate, 
who knew by heart his Travellers’ Guide in Italy, (Artaria || 
and Son, Milan, fifth edition,) added to the description 
some historical notices which ravished milady ; the commo- 
dore having heard that, in the time of the empire of the || 
Lombards, the queen Theodolinde spent la belle saison on 
the highest hill of Brienza, could no longer oppose his wife’s 
spending a few hours in the same place. 


out, taking with him the improvisateur, with whom he had 
|a long conversation which was not very serious, to judge 
by the joyous peals of laughter from the commodore, and 
| the expression of comic surprise, depicted in the counte- 
nance of the improvisateur. 

When Lord Brandon returned, his wife and Sir George 
were occupied in discussing a question in metaphysics. 

At least it seemed so. There was something so extraor- 
| dinary i in the appearance of the commodore that the Lady 
| Rosa, who seldom looked at her husband, was struck by it, 
;and demanded the cause. He did not reply, but continued 
to rub his hands with the same expression. 

‘* Milord,” accentuated his wife, ‘I ask you what ails 
you?” 

‘“‘ Nothing, dear; no, nothing! Unless it is that I am 





At Sesto-Calende, our tourists’ landlord, informed of their | 


projected journey, tried to dissuade them frem it, telling |, 
them with a frightened look, that for some months past the | 
country which the illustrious seigneurs wished to visit had | 
been infested with a troop of determined bandits, whose 


now enchanted with our journey to Brienza, I am sure we 
will be extraordinarily amused. Perhaps more so than you 
think, milady! Sir George does not dream of all the 
amusements we shall find there. Ho! ho! Dingmoore, Il 
|| bet twenty guineas you do not dream. Ho! ho! The 


Besides, notwithstanding the babbling of 


chief, a hideous and colossal brigand, had acquired a bloody || seigneur Astolfo told us of impenetrable forests, inaccessi- 
celebrity. ‘ble ravines, where a troop of St. Nicholas’ children could 

On this, Lord Brandon burst into a fit of laughter, and || defy all the bloodhounds of the Austrian police. Who 
declared there was not any bandits in Italy; Sir George de-| knows? Perhaps my dear Rosa may sketch an Italian ban- 
clared formally there had never been any; Lady Rosa ex- || dit from life! eh? That is to say, if she can hold her pen. 


claimed, she very much wished to put in her travelling al- || 


bum the portrait of an Italian brigand drawn from nature. 

The host began a tragical narration destined to change 
the belief, and the march of the three tourists, when he 
stopped abruptly. The commodore seeing the native im- 
provisateur of Brienza pass the windows of the inn, called 
to him and told him what the host had been saying. Al- 
bano only laughed at the terrours of the innkeeper, and swore 
by all the saints in heaven, that there had never been on 
the mountains or in the valleys of Brienza even the nose of 
a bandit. 





cil as well as Dingmoore his pistol. Ho! ho! ho!” 

The commodore went out to indulge in his laughter. 

Lady Brandon coldly shrugged her shoulders, and pro- 
posed to Sir George a promenade on the shore of the lake. 

The next day, in spite of the mysterious insinuations, the 
| shakings of the head, and the dark grimaces of the landlord, 
our three travellers left Sesto.Calende early in the morning; 
and arrived at Como at mid-day. Here, again, the Italian 
brigands in the neighbourhood of Brienza furnished the 
topic for conversation. Only laughing, they continued theit 
route. When they arrived at Erba, the commodore took 
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Sir George’s pistols and his own, as he said, to change the 
priming. 

Soon after, their post-chaise entered the first valley of 
Brienza, passing Pasiano, a charming village, negligently 
reclining on the side of the mountain, and bathing its feet 
in the clear waters of the pretty lake. 

At this moment the day began to decline, and the sun’s 
rays no longer reached the bottom of the valley through 
which the postchaise passed, awakening a thousand little 
echoes; meanwhile, from time to time the travellers 
perceived the tops of the mountains still gloriously illumi- 
nated. 

The route now lay more and more among the wooded 
part of the mountain, the trees sometimes extending their 
branches quite across the valley; at this the postillion stop- 
ped his horses, appeared to hesitate, and finally declared he 
believed he had lost his way. 
could not be far from Brienza. Lord Brandon proposed to 
go on with the postillion to see if they could find it, whilst 
Sir George should remain with milady, to encourage or pro- 
tect her. 

“Come, my dear Rosa, do not be too much cut of spirits 
in this mole-hill,” said the commcdore on leaving, witha 
malicious look. ‘“ Did I not tell you we should be extraor- 
dinarily amused in La Brienza?” 

Sir George aided Lady Brandon to alight, and both seat. 
ed themselves on a rock which had fallen into the valley. 
It was then dark ; only when the wind shook the large trees 
a soft light descended into the valley, and permitted the eye 
to admire one of those graceful baskets of flowers and ver- 
dure which the Italian Alps conceal within the secret folds 
of their granite robes. 

In the midst of the thick perfumes of the lemon-flowers 
and blooming laurels, the monotonous cries of doves were 
heard, as they were putting their nestlings to sleep. Then 
anightingale warbled a brilliant prelude, and was silent. 
From the tops of their terraces, the old oaks inclined to- 
wards the valley, and, as if to salute the evening, slowly || 
nodded their heads ; and then a long silence reigned on the || 
earth and in the air. Only, at long intervals, was heard in 
the thicket light and stealthy grazirg, and, from time to 
time, the noise of a dead branch broken under the feet of 
some wild animal. 


George and Rose insensibly drew nearer. Their hands | 


clasped. The nightingale resumed with more eclat his || 


brilliant nocturnal theme. At this moment whistling was 
heard resounding in many parts of the obscure valley. A || 
cry arose in the darkness, followed by the explosion of fire- I 
arms, making a crackling of sharp echoes. 1) 

Lady Brandon arose instantly ; Sir George was already | 
standing before her, with his pistol in hand. 
he saw through the obscurity human forms crawling around | 
him; the moment after he distinguished two men, armed || 
with muskets, near him. fir George had all the sang froid 
of an Englishman. He called to the men to advance, and | 
they came on. He asked what they wanted, and they made | 
no reply. 
step. Looking at them again, he coldly and slowly drew | 
his pistols and discharged their contents. But, although | 
they were two excellent Mantonr, and he had the skill to! 
hit a swallow on the wing, his two adversaries made no| 
movement after his double explcsion. Flinging his pistols | 
away angrily, he took an excellent Turkish poniard he al- 
ways carried with him, and sprang forward. 

Then invisible cords wound like serpents around his 
body, and he fell to the ground. A troop of bandits, with 
determination in their looks, and all armed to the teeth,| 








He thought, however, he || 


He thought | 1 


He ordered them away, and they stirred not a/j| 


surrounded him, pointing the long tubes of their carbines 
to his defenceless breast. 

All passed so silently and so quick that Lady Rosa, stu- 
pified, thought herself the sport of some fatal illusion. But, 
after all, hers was an intrepid and devoted spirit. 

She entered resolutely the formidable circle around Sir 
George, and, in her turn placing herself before him, she 
asked the assailants, in a firm voice, what they wanted of 
peaceful travellers. 

A smothered laugh was at first the only reply. 

“Oh! per Dio!” said a bantering voice, “ we do not 
want a great deal, only the purses of peaceful travellers, 
and perhaps their lives, if they do not give them up prompt- 
ly and politely.” 

‘*‘ Here is my purse!” and Lady Rosa flung her guineas 
| to the bandits. 
| Another laugh was heard in the band, after which the one 
who had spoken resumed : 

“ This is not enough!” 

“Here are diamonds!” and the intrepid Anglaise tore 
from her neck a collar of great value. 

“This is not enough for persons of your importance !” 
| was the reply. ‘Come! the signor Inglese must pay his 
| tribute tco.” 
| ‘You are mean villains,” cried Sir George, “‘ and if my 
i hands were free, you would get nothing but good English 
| blows.” 

‘Che gusto! On, children, since the signor Inglese will 
not tranquilly and with a good grace.” 

At these words, pronounced in a cold, threatening tone, 








|| the chief of the bandits presented his carbine again to Sir 


| George’s breast. 

| Lady Brandon pushed it aside violently, and repulsed the 
| bandit ; but it was the last of her energy. She fell on her 

| knees near the young Englishman, and, with clasped hands, 

| tears and broken sentences, she implored the bandits. 

**Oh! do not kill him!” said she, “ or kill me first! He 
|is my lover—my life. You. do not know it is he whom I 

|love! that we would have been married had not both of us 
| been poor! So I was sacrificed ; so I married an old, rich 
| man ! Oh! now I think of it, om to me! My George 
| has barely a few guineas with him. You would not killa 
|man for a few guineas. Well, then, release him ; let us fly 
|together. In a few moments another man will return here, 
| who has two thousand pounds sterling sewed in the folds of 
|his coat; that will be a capture more advantageous ; ond 
| if—God ‘ha! ha! ha!” 

| Here Lady Resa, with most alarming transition, burst in- 
||to loud laughter. George feared her fright had crazed her. 
‘* Laugh, laugh loud !” whispered she in his ear quickly. 
Dingmoore levghed as hard as he could, without knowing 
|| why, impelled by the accent of Lady Brandon. 

The troop of bandits fell to laughing also. 

‘* Goddam !” said he, who appeared to be the chief, ad- 
vancing, repeating the oath with a pure English accent, and 
with an air half farious, half disecountenanced. 

Lady Brandon continued to laugh. 

** Goddam !” exclaimed again the bandit, tearing off his 
false beard, disclosing, by the light of the moon, his good, 
fat, red face. 

“Indeed, milord,” said Lady Brandon, whose laughter 
had become convulsive, “ do you think I did not recognize 
you from the very first, in spite of your comedian talents?’ 

“* How, milady ?” 

“ But did not Sir George play his part well, almost as 
good as you and I?” 

“ What, Dingmoore ?” 
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“« My dear commodore,” said Sir George, coming forward, 
completely recovered from his surprise, “ from the moment 
you left us, I guessed what jest you meant to play us.” 

“TI am beaten,” cried Lord Brandon, laughing, though 
with some confusion. “ Still I did not think you would 
know me in these accoutrements. Come, seigneur Albano, 
the little comedy we got up has not succeeded. Conduct 
us to your shelter. A hissed actor has need of solacing 
himself.” 

‘ Milord,” replied the improvisateur, advancing, “ I can- 
not, for certain reasons, serve you as guide and cicerone. 
Besides, in following this valley, you will soon find a good 
inn.” 

“ Adieu, then, master Albano !” 

*‘ Pardon, excellency, I have a favour to ask you.” 

* What is it?” 

* Oh! not much; simply the two thousand pottnds ster- 
ling in the folds of your coat.” 

“ You jest, my worthy improvisateur.” 

“ Not at all, illustrious commodore.” 

“ Goddam! you are facetious! Two thousand pounds 
sterling for playing a quarter of an hour the role of a 
bandit.” 

“‘ Milord, it is no role that I play, it is a trade I exercise ” 

* What’s that you say, seigneur Albano?” 

“ Tsay, excellency, that my name is Malatesta, and that 
I am the chief of a band of honest men who have taken upon 
themselves the charge of laying a tax upon the generous 
travellers who come to visit La Brienza.” 

“Come, Milord, let your pistols repose $ you know you 
took my advice, and loaded both yours and Sir George’s 
with powder.” 

“Gsdcam! go to the devil, seigneur Malatestu,” said 
Lord Brandon, who saw that the bandit spoke seriously. 

* Milady !” added the latter, taking off his cap and bow- 
ing quite gently, ‘‘ resume this collar, which so well be- 
comes your handsome neck. I ask pardon for having 
caused you any surprise or embarrassment. In return, I am 
ready to sit for you, if you wish to put in your album the 
sketch of a real Italian bandit.” 

“ Come, Lady Rosa, come Dingmoore,” interrupted Lord 
Brandon, “I believe this fellow is making fun of us, and he 
is right. Well, my lady,” he added, “ La Brienza is really 
a charming country! I wish I had never set my feet in it! 
And you, Dingmoore ?” 

“ J,” said the gentleman well taught, on seeing my lady 


|| the barrier. 





come out of the cut-throat place safe and sound, “I have a | 
mind to sing God save the Queen !” 

We are assured that, owing to the express recommenda. | 
tion of Lord Brandon and the English embassy, the seigneur 
Malatesta was taken and hung. For her part, Lady Rosa 
took her vengeance by having his portrait lithographed, 
“ drawn from life,” said she, ‘ of a hideous Italian bandit,” 
beneath which was written the real name of the false im- 
provisateur. 

Now La Brienza is a safer promenade than our Champs 
Elysees at evening. E. P. 


~ 








Tue following is the preface to one of the most delightful 
books we ever read—the newly published ‘Scenes in the 
Pacific Ocean,” by Mr. Jacobs. 


“ The outfit and departure of the brig Margaret Oakley, 
under Captain Benjamin Morrell, on an exploring and trad- 
ing voyage to the islands of the East Indian Seas, some 
years since, created quite a sensation among our citizens. 
Neither the brig nor her master ever returned ; nor has any 
authentic publication ever been made of the history, objects, 





and results of this expedition. Rumours of various kinds 


have at different times been circulated; but they were all 
based upon mere conjecture, and were as unfounded in 
truth as they were injurious to the reputation of those most 
closely connected with the enterprise. 

The writer of the following narrative, having had the for. 
tune to attend the expedition from its commencement to its 
termination, has frequently been urged by his friends and 
others concerned to give its history to the public ; but are. 
gard for the pecuniary interests of persons connected with 
it, combined with reasons of a more personal nature, seemed 
to render this inexpedient. The time, however, has now 
arrived when the publication may be made without injury 
to the feelings or interests of any one, and I therefore cheer. 
fully give the narrative to the public. It purports to be no. 
thing more than a plain and simple statement of the inci. 
| dents of the voyage, the scenes through which we were led 
lin its course, and the character, situation, and resources of 
the numerous islands which we explored. The region of 
the world of which it treats is now for the first time laid 
open to the public eye. Upto the present moment it re. 
mains emphatically terra incognita. Even the navigation 
of those seas is treated only in the most superficial manner 
by the few persons who have written upon it at all; and 
there has never been made in any country an adequate or 
satisfactory description of the wealth, the beauty, and im. 
mense fertility in which they abound. Without making any 
pretensions to literary merit, the work herewith presented 
will give to the world some new ideas, at least, of the im. 
portance and value of the islands of Australasia.” 


We now proceed to give an extract or two, the easy 
flowing narrative of which will at once fascinate the reader 
and give an idea of the book :— 


“Tt was on a pleasant morning that we steered for an 
elevated mountain, which was visible in the distance, on the 
north coast of Bidera. ‘Ten miles from the land our progress 
was checked by a dangerous barrier of coral reefs, which 
extend along the whole coast in detached patches, some 
rising near to the surface, and others with ten and fifteen 
feet of water upon them. Indeed, the whole space between 
the windings of the dangerous labyrinth, currents set in all 
directions, forming dangerous tide-rips, which sent towards 
us an echoing murmur, seeming to say, “Thus far mayest 
thou go, and no farther; beyond all is hazard and disaster.” 

But our brave captain was not to be daunted by the ap. 
pearance of any danger; the coast of Bidera must be 
reached, even if we laid our bones upon the reefs in the at. 
tempt! Onward we sailed, directly upon the breakers of 
Two sharp look-outs sat upon the fore-topsail 
yard. The captain slung his telescope over his shoulder 
with a piece of spun-yarn, and, walking up the fore-shroud, 
seated himself upon the fore-truss, where he took an obser- 
vation of the breakers, which now roared audibly and an. 
grily as we rapidly neared the swell and foam. ‘ Stations!” 
|cried the captain. Every man stood ranged, and awaiting, 
{in breathless suspense, our doom among the breakers. 

“ Luff! keep her full and by!” 

“The lofty green combers curled and dashed around us, a8 
we glided through a narrow and deep channel, inside of the 


|| outer barrier, where we were in a measure protected from 


the heavy surges of the ocean. We commenced thridding 
the labyrinth that lay between us and the land. Each man 
had his station, and if one interfered with another's duty, @ 
low grumbling remonstrance was speedily heard. We 
jpesdod ourselves upon the crack appearance of cur craft, and 
'took no little interest in having everything ‘ ship-shape and 
Bristul fashion ;” and we had the vanity to think that no 
ledas crew could “spin the vessel round,” and handle her 
|so rapidly, in scenes of danger, while performing difficult 
nautical evolutions and daring feats of seamanship. 

Now we grazed the verge of a reef upon which an eddy 
swept us. “ Keep her off a point!” 

“ Starboard a little!" Steady!” and the rapidly-suc- 
ceeding commands of the captain, as speedily obeyed a8 
they were given, carried us out of the apparent danger. 

For a time we scudded along with flowing sheets, but 
were again brought toa dead stand by finding ourselves 
completely embayed among dangerous green coral patches, 
quite close to which the water was of a deep blue, and 
gave no soundings; so that an anchor was of no use to 
prevent our driving upon them in a heavy blow. The day 
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was far advanced; we put about our ship, retracing our||gers of ancient navigators, and lay lounging around the 
course, and standing again out to sea. It was dark when) deck, spinning yarns and playing cards under the awning, 
we entered the pass through the outer barrier, and, the wind | while the wind-sails opened their mouths to receive the 
falling away, the captain shouted, ‘* Man the sweeps! man | trade-wind and ventilate the between-decks. 

the sweeps! a little farther, and you’re safe! anchors can’t A report was passed along that three canoes were 
gave us here!” We strained every nerve, and shot safe out; coming; one by one the sailors slowly and reluctantly 
upon the Bidera Sea, where we lay to until daybreak, when| dropped the cards to see if the report was true. We soon 
we again got under way and made another descent upon || saw three canoes filled with natives; but instead of coming 
the reefs. | they were “ going,” retreating, as rapidly as possible, from 

Having discovered a new pass, we entered it, and sailed | the small islands in the lagoon, having evidently taken us 
safely through the outer barrier, and advanced towards the || for the devil, and, with commendable horrour, being anx- 
land ; following up the perplexed and sinuous channels, con-|| ious to quit our neighbourhood. The canoes were tilled 
tinually performing difficult and rapid mancuvres, with all with men, women, and children, without clothing, and ex- 
hands on deck. cited by a common fear. 

We steered for a point of land which, upon a near!; The captain manned the boat with an armed crew and 
approach, we discovered to be formed by numerous small started in pursuit of the canoes, which retreated to one of 
islands, connected by coral reefs and sand-spits. Some of || the small islands near the main, and, scampering over the 
the latter began to assume the appearance of islets, lately | beach, the natives hid themselves in the bushes, from the 
reclaimed from the ocean, with clumps of trees and under- , covert of which we found it impossible to entice them; so, 
wood growing upon their centres. All the other islets were | after exploring a neighbouring sand-spit and shoal, we 
covered with a forest of trees. |, returned to the vessel. In the afternoon another canoe 

We were now upon soundings, but the navigation was | made its appearancé near the point of the small island. We 
extremely intricate and dangerous. We were beating again manned the boat and gave chase. The natives plied 
through a narrow pass between a reef and sand-spit. We) their paddles with all speed, and we made after them in hot 
nearly ran upon the latter, and were preparing to “ club-|| pursuit, around the west end of the island. Presently the 
haul,” when the sweeps brought us safely round; but, as'| canoe turned a point, and the natives abandoned her upon 
fate would have it,a counter-current swept us down directly | the beach, and, shouting the alarm, fled towards a village, 
upon the dangerous reef. We exerted ourselves to the || which we now saw for the first, beautifully imbowered amid 
utmost to prevent the impending danger. Nothing but a} cocoanut and palm trees. We landed, armed to the teeth. 
chef d’euvre in semanship, on the part of the captain, saved || The inhabitantsrushed out of the houses in great confusion, 
us. We soon found ourselves safe in a deep strait or lagoon, |, and, at sight of us, uttered a wild shout of horror and fled 
that lies between the coast of Bidera and the small islands || for the forest. One tall young woman carried a babe in 
and reefs. It was night when we discovered the mouth of | her arms, while a little naked urchin bestrode her neck and 
a fine bay, into which we sent our boat, with an armed || clung with its little hands to her flowing hair. One of the 
crew and a signal-lantern, to sound the channel, while we |; most agile of our crew followed close upon her heels, and 
followed under easy sail. At 10 P.M. we anchored at its || had nearly overtaken her as she entered the forest, when the 
foot, in nineteen fathoms water, with a bottom of mud and captain called us to muster, and advised us not to scatter, 
sand, about half a mile from the shores of Bidera. The || for we knew not what might happen. 
night was dark ; the rattling of the chain, and the shouts of | Stationing four sentinels, one at each angle of the village, 
the crew, in bunting the sails, broke startingly upon the || we proceeded to inspect the houses. They varied in form 
silence which reigned around. |,and size, but in gencral each house was twenty fect long 

We turned into our hammocks completely tired out ; and || 2d ten broad ; the peak of the roof was ten feet high and 
soon not a noise was heard, save the tramp of the anchor- || the eaves about five feet and a half. Ateach end was a 
watch, and the song of frogs and crickets in the neighbour- || doorway, which admitted all the light. The whole was 
ine forest. || constructed of bamboo, thatched very neatly with cocoanut 
. , : , ’ ‘iand palm leaves. In most of the houses we found bed- 
In the morning we triced up the boarding netting and || steads, and a full assortment of fishing-nets, together with 
washed down the decks, after which I seated myself in the | curiously-wrought implements of war and the chase ; also 


main-top, upon the arm-chest, journal in hand, to sketch the || culinary utensils, of wonderful construction, and many 
surrounding scenery. ‘To the north lay stretched out, east | elaborately.carved ornaments of shells and bones. In the 
and west, the long line of small islands and reefs, that shut || rear of one house was a smouldering fire, near which lay 
us in from the sea. To the south rose, in gently-waving un-|| eg¢kle and lion claw shells of enormous size. Our crew 
dulations, the verdant and lovely lands of Bidera, until near |! was disposed to appropriate these articles to their dwn use 
the centre of the island they attained the elevation of moun- || hut the captain would not allow us even to touch the anant 
tains. The charming prairies, woodlands, valleys, and rivu- || minute article ; so, hanging various trinkets in front of the 
lets—the bay, its coves and indentations, and the pure || principal house, we returned to the vessel 
white sand-beach, seemed all to lie in a perfect state of na-|| "The next day we heard native voices, and saw several 
ture. The great white cockatoo, macaws, and birds of | canoes near the island upon which we had landed, and 
beautiful plumage fluttered and twittered over the tree-tops || which I shall name Leo Island, after the chief of the village, 
of the valleys, in conscious security and perfectly tame ; | whose name we afterward ascertained. We manned the 
while to seaward, from some of the sand-spits, rose up || poat as usual, and started after the canoes, which retreated 
great flocks of aquatic birds, while thousands of fish sported || tg the shore, but with less precipitation than before. A 
upon the surface of the beautiful lagoon. Not a habitation | cand.spit lay near the island, upon which were only two 
orhuman being could be seen! Here lay spread out this fect of water; here we landed one of the crew, who stood 
productive, rural, and magnificent country, gently inviting | jy the water up to his knees, waving and flourishing trinkets, 


and wooing the husbandman to come and cultivate its soil, || and making friendly signs towards Leo Island, while we 
bathe in its lagoons, and lounge beneath the shade of the 


: || returned with the boat to the vessel and awaited the result. 
widespread woodlands. | Upon seeing the boat go away, the natives left their ambush, 
It seemed sad that so rich a soil should lic beneath so || and, embarking in their canoes, paddled slowly and can- 
beautiful a sky, untouched by the hand of man, while thou- || tiously towards the man upon the sand-spit. We sent our 
sands upon thousands, who might live here in ease and plen- || boat towards him, as a protection, or, rather, precaution, in 
ty, toiled out their lives in slavish and destructive labour, a || case of danger. At this the natives again retreated towards 
prey to the exactions and artificial necessities of a civilized || the shore. 
community. The climate varies as you ascend the moun-|| We now took the man from the sand-spit, and, pulling 
tains. Teak wood abounds, and is acknowledged to be the || round the island, landed him upon the beach in front of the 
most durable for ship-building. Sugar-cane, nutmegs, gin- || village, and then withdrew round the point to reconnoitre. 
get, tobacco, and all the tropical fruits are indigenous. || It was not long before we saw several canoes, filled with 
Coffee, indigo, rice, spices, cotton, and all the productions || savages, paddling from Bidera across the lagoon, in the 
of the tropics will here find a genial climate and soil, as || direction of the village, in front of which they were about 
Well as upon all the principal islands of Tropical Australa-||to land. Our Jack-tar now showed himself, and made a 
tia. Amid the attractions of this beautiful and virgin scene, || flourishing display of glittering trinkets. At sight of so 
our crew seemed to have forgotten all the terrours and dan- i wonderful and mysterious an object, who seemed to have 
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taken possession of their village, the savages retreated in | 
the utmost confusion, and with the greatest haste. 

Not being able to open any communication with these || 
superstitious and terror-stricken savages, we again returned 
on board the vessel, all the while endeavouring to devise 
some plan or stratagem to gain our purpose. It was 
suggested that we should land at midnight, invest the 
village, and make the natives prisoners; but this was a! 
course we did not wish to pursue until every other should || 
have failed. } 


| 
| 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW MIRROR. 

Gentiemt N—I have Jately been reading the “ Life and 
Remains of Margaret Davidson,” a very young American 
poetess, who died at the early age of fifteen. Her works 
are most extraordinary and‘beautiful. I have enclosed you 
some lines suggested by the perusal of the volume, which I 
shall be happy to see in the New Mirror. The subject of 
them had many friends in New-York. They may, perhaps, 
be gratified to find the gifted girl is known across the ocean, 


and has obtained a very trifle of that fame she so ardently || 


desired. 
LINES BY MISS VANDENHOFFP, 


On reading the “ Life and Remains of Margaret Davidson.” 
Beautiful being ! thou hast passed away, 
Like a pure vision of the spirit-land ;— 


The mortal seeming of a heavenly ray 
Of God inspired, sustained by His great hand! 


Affection’s self may never wish thee here,— 
Here, in this world, all weary, full of grief— 
Where every smile is herald of a tear, 
Where gleams of happiness are rare as brief! 


For, sin is in the world !—Not such as thou, 
With Hope and Genius glowing in thy breast,— 
And bright, strange beauty looking from thy brow, 
Should mingle in its coil, and wild unrest! 


’T was not for thee to love, and know the fears 
That nestle in the woman’s “ heart of heart ;” 

The throbbing pangs, the bitter, burning tears, 
As new-fledged hopes with early wing depart! 


I paint not thee as we do common dead, 

Mould’ ring to dust ‘neath the o’erweighing sod ; 
Up-borne by angels thou hast sped, 

To seek thy home—the bosom of thy God! 


THE CAEFINET. 
Rockaway Beach, Sunday evening. The Brigadier and Com- 
mittee seated on their boot-legs, after walking two miles, bare 
Soot, on the hard sand. 


Brig.—Boots are durance vile, mi-boy! How much we 
lose in not keeping our feet open to female assiduities! 
Fancy one of those apostolic washings—a sweet woman 
kneeling before you, and, with her hair breathing perfumes 
over your ankles, performing it as an office of tenderness 
and hospitality! Can patent leather be weighed against 
desuctude so melancholy! 

Com.—I am satisfied that the tender pink in your toe- 
nails was intended by nature to be admired, my dear 
Brigadier! And there is nature’s remonstrance—eloquent 
in a corn—against the airless confinement of boot and 
stocking! Why is a poet like a sandal? 

Brig.—Philosophize, my dear boy, don’t quibble ! 

Com.—Because he’s a soul kept under with a thong! 

Brig.—Willis, I love the sea! 

Com.—So sung Barry Cornwall, “ the open sea.” As if 
Pharaoh had not yet passed over! To me the sea seems, 
on the contrary, forever slamming down trap-doors of surf 
and carefully covering “the treasures of the deep” with 
cold water. I never saw anything less‘ open !” 

Brig—There goes the sun down! as red as—what 
shall I compare it to? 


Com.—a wafer, sealing up this 17th of August for the 
doomsday Post-office! Happy they who have not forgotten 
the P. S. of repentance ! 

Brig —Ah, mi-boy! that pious infancy of yours! It 
oozes through the after-crust of your manhood in drops of 
poetry! Pity you are less of a saint than you were at 
seventeen ! 

Com.—Less of a saint J am not, though more of asinner] 
am! AllI had seen at seventeen was beauty and good. 
ness, and with an intense sense of beauty and goodness, | 
worshipped the Maker, my youth throngh, with a poet's 
adoration! The heart melts and drops upon its knees 
within a man, at any sudden revelation of unusual lovelj. 
ness; and, I have worshipped God, and loved one of his 
angelic creatures, with the white quivering lip of the same 
|rush of blood inward. If to look often and adoringly 
through nature up to nature’s God” be devotion, I am 
still devout. No sunset, no morning’s beauty, no rich and 
| sudden sight of loveliness in scenery, goes by without the 


| renewal of that worship in my heart that was once religion. 
|I praise God daily. Worldling as I am, and hardly as | 
| dare claim any virtue as a Christian, there is that within me 
| which sin and folly never reached or tainted. The uw. 
| prompted and irresistible thoughts, upsprings in my mind in 
|any ecene of beauty, would seem prayers, and pure ones, 
tomany ahumble Christian. Pardon me for reading to you 
| this inner leaf, my dear Brigadier! 
| Brig.—Thank you, on the contrary, for its philosophy, 
;my dear boy! Saints and worldlings have more feelings in 
|common than the pulpit admits. That I believe. 
Com.—The chasm between them in this world should be 
‘narrowed, for they have many sympathies. The bigot 
|makes the separation unnaturally wide. Who is the one 
man mentioned in Scripture as “loved” by the Saviour? 
| The “young Ruler’ who could not give up his “ great 
| possessions” “ to inherit eternal life!” Is not this tender 
interest, in one “ out of the fold,” a lesson—a most unheeded 
| lesson, to the strictsect? I talk feelingly of this, for I have 
| an admiration of goodness and purity that has never sepa. 
| rated itself from my love of beauty. I love a simple and 
| unobtrusive piety, and am drawn irresistibly towards the 
| possessor. Yet this better part of my nature is excluded 
| with the rest, when I am denied Christian sympathy! 
| Come out of dream-land, Brigadier, and observe the tender 
| violet in that upper cloud! 
Brig.—I was thinking whether the wave that falls upon 
; the beach is to be congratulated or pitied—comparing its 
{arrival, that is to say, with its “swell” time upon the 
sea. 

Com.—Congratulated, I should say. The hoary locks 
; with which it approaches the beach, though they ar 
breakers ahead when seen from the sea, are beautiful when 
|seen from the shore—as the head, whitened with the dread- 
{ed troubles of life, grows more beautiful in the eyes of at 
gels, as it is more whitened and troubled, approaching 
| heaven! But what hypocrites these shore-birds are, will 
their whitest plumes turned earthward! Sce that dark 
| backed snipe on the beach, with his white breast an 
| belly? 
| Brig.—Rather what knowledge of mankind they have- 
preferring to keep their darker side for the more forgiving 
eye of Heaven! 

Com.—True—the better reading! Do you like snipe! 

Brig.—With a pork shirt they are fairish—that is, if yo! 
But, mi-boy, it isn’t you that nee 


can’t get woodcock. 
ever cat snipe! 





Com.—As how ? 
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Brig —(Pulling out the Sunday Mercury and reading) 
— Willis, it is said, has profited $5000 by the sale of the 
Jast edition of ‘ Pencillings by the Way.’ ” 

Com.—The mischief he has !—for “ has” read would be 
pleased to. Perhaps the editor of the Mercury will be kind 
enough to fork over the difference between fact and fiction! 
By the way, I have read the book, myself, for the first time 
in eight years, and I have been both amazed and amused 
with the difference between what I saw then, and what I 
know now! And I am going to give the public the same 


amazement and amusement by writing for the Mirror a re- | 


view of “ Pencillings” with my new eyes—showing the in- 
teresting difference between first impressions and after 
familiarity. 

Brig.—They’ll want to read * Pencillings” over again, 
mi-boy ! 

Com.—F or a hasty pudding, it has held out surprisingly 
already. The fifth edition, embellished with engravings, is 
still selling well in England, and, in the most stagnaut liter- 


order of arrangement is entirely different; but this must be 
conceded, that, for a fortnight, no place in the world offers 
more amusement. One may remain months at Carlsbad, 
Baden Baden, etc., without fatigue, in consequence of the 
entirely independent manner of living; but Saratoga must 
be taken, to be enjoyed, in homeopathic doses of the before- 
mentioned fourteen days. It is really extraordinary how 
; well-ordered and conducted is the United States Hotel, 
| when we remember the crowds that dwell within its four 

walls and its colonies; and assuredly the brothers* who bring 
| about this state of things, deserve great commendation. 
| Having been repeatedly told, since my return from a long 
absence, that Saratoga had deteriorated, I confess to having 
|}seen nothing of the sort. I had the good fortune to meet 
\}some of the most remarkable men of my country, and many 
| of the fairest of its daughters, and to enjoy their society. I 
jhold that Saratoga must be visited upon broad American 
| principles—no cliques—(like will come to like)—but a gra- 
| cious word for all! At Carlsbad, and all other continental 
| watering-places, the government provides a master of cere- 
| monies, who introduces, regulates the balls, etc. ‘The voice 
|of the people gives this position, at the United States Hotel, 
|| to a citizen of Baltimore, and, allow me to say, that those 








ary month of the year, we have sold two editions, as you | who look upon him as a mere manager of balls, totally mis- 
know. I am inclined to fear that I shall be less known by || take his character ; for a kinder and better heart never beat 
ae . ; .._’ || within a human breast than he possesses. Indeed, Balti- 
my careful writings than by this unrevised book—written |! more seems to have been singularly well represented this 
between fatigue and sleep, by roadsides and in most un-|| year--the incomparable beauty of its women eclipsing ail! 
study-like places, and re-published, in the Mirror edition, ex- V —and the wit alone of one finished gentleman of that town 
actly as first written! There is a daguerreotypity in literal | being sufficient to leaven a “mass meeting.” ; 

. F eye: ; ail ecadee tl I think the visits of clergymen to watering-places a sig- 
first impressions, my dear General, and a meee || nal benefit, when they resemble the Rev. Dr. Bethune, en- 
an interesting letter, the first moment after seeing the Colos- || gaging in pleasing conversation with young and old, whom 
seum for the first time, though a description from memory, |; he enlivened by his eloquence. He never lcst sight of the 
a month after, would be very stupid. Did you ever feel || great aim of his existence—their improvement. Ever sur- 
posthumous, Brigadier? ‘rounded by eager listeners, he left the m better, wiser. On 

Brig-—No. I never was tend. the whole, I think we must consider Saratoga as a great 


| 
- , || public good—a neutral ground—where the South discovers 
rye - — | 
Com.—Nor I, except “ in trespasses and sins”—but a let- | 


that the North is not a Mont Blanc, and the North per- 
ter I received to-day has given me a most posthumous sen- |) celves that the South is not a Vesuvius! 
sation. It was sent me to publish, by a lady who has lived || My last visit at Saratoga was to the late home of the gift- 


a RE ge A i AR a gg ‘ed Davidsons. Their brother kindly accompanied me and 
aren ava w es a, oe tld ||presented me to his bereaved father. It seemed, as I lin- 
will ‘rub my brass,” as the maids say, to publish the pas- |gered amidst their remains, a very home of shadows*—a 
sage about myself, (quoted from the letter of a German!) wondrous contrast to the surrounding scenes. I considered 
baron,) but it may make somebodies buy “ Pencillings” to || myself quite fortunate in having paid this visit, as Dr. Da- 

. . 5 || vids ves Se as a > is vi 
know that it has passed abroad into a vade-mecum for tra- || vidson leaves Saratoga shortly, and the establishment will 
|| thereby be entirely dismembered. 
vellers. So, down modesty and swell pocket! Who}! 
knows but that the “ Sunday Mercury,” that “ lighted on | 
the heaven-kissing hill” of $5000, may be a better prophet i 
than historian! Sct your heels comfortably into the sand, || 


* A home of shadows! mid the din 
Of fashion’s gay and glittering scene, 
So calin, so purely calm within, 
Breathing of holiness serene. 





General, and listen to this letter. There are some sweet 
lines at the close, written by the same lady after visiting the 
home of the young poetesses Davidson, whose precocious 
genius and premature death have been so feelingly written 
upon :— 


When you and I, my dear sir, met so pleasantly some 
weeks since at Saratoga, I forgot to give you an extract 
from a letter which I had received from Germany. Noone 
can be insensible to deserved praise from a far land, and I 
know you will read with gratification these few lines from 
adistinguished friend of mine. ‘I remember with plea- 
sure our visit to your splendid frigate ‘ the United States,’ in 
the bay of Naples. We met Mr. N. P. Willis on board, 
and, after his cruise, I met him again at Lady Darnley’s. | 
He will not remember me, but if you ever see him, tell him 
that a person who has visited almost all the spots described 
in his “ Pencillings by the Way,” feels the greatest pleasure 
in reading his book at least twice a year. It accompanies 
him regularly from Dresden to his estates in the spring, and 
back to the city in the autumn.” 


Not having seen Saratoga for many years, I was curi- 
ous to perceive what changes time had made. Of course, 
its outward condition is greatly improved, and the remarka- 
ble change of all, is the transition of the fashion and gaiety 
from Congress Hull to the United States Hotel. It would 
be unwise to compare this latter establishment with any 


A home of shadows! where the twain, 

| Who dwelt within its hallowed core, 

Are sought with wondering eyes in vain, 
Alas! to bless its walls no more! 


The pair have winged their glorious flight, 
And, borne by angels through the air, 
To realms of everlasting light, 
Are linked with cherubs bright and fair. 


Some student, yet, in time untold, 
Star-seeking in the dark-blue sky 

Will, midst its silver lamps, behold 
These joyous Pleiads wandering by. 


Back, back to earth—its pleasures, cares— 
Must thou, my soul, my thoughts be given, 
But bless the spot, that, midst its snares, 
Call’d for a lmgering look to heaven. 
Brig.—Charming verses, and she must be a fresh-hearted 
and impressible woman who wrote them. Do you remem- 
ber the first thought of “ Pencillings,” mi-boy—the oys- 
ters at Sandie Welsh’s, over which I offered to send you 
abroad ? 
Com.—Theodore Fay, you and I, supping together! 
Brig.—You have a way of knowing opportunity when 
you see it! I little dreamed of so long a lease of you! 





* Messrs. Marvin—excellent hosts and most worthy men.— 
Editors. 








other that we have seen in Europe, inasmuch as the whole 
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: 
Dear Theodore! How I should like to eat that supper over | Now is it kinder to discourage such beginners at once, 
again! 1 or to encourage them good-naturedly into a delusion ? 

Com.—I am very glad it agreed with you !—(presuming | Brig.—Always discourage, mi-boy, for if they have ge. 
it is me and Theodore you want over again—not the |; nius, they will prosper 


| 


oysters!) They say Fay has grown fat, handsome and | “like a thunder-cloud, against the wind,” 


diplomatic. When shall we have that sweet fellow back and if they have none, they are better stopped where they 


among us ? |, are. How many heart-aching authoresses do we know at 

Brig.—When they want the place for a green Secretary |! this moment, who can write just well enough to be wofully 
w! knows nothing of the court or court language. As} distressed with the reluctance of the market! The only 
soon as a man has been long enough attached to a legation || styJe saleable is the spicy but difficult vein of bright “ Fan. 
to be presentable and useful, they recal him! What is that || ny Forester,” and yet, to a neophyte, that very oof seems 


other letter I brought you? on ; ; | the easiest woven! A woman who is more intelligent than 
Com.—Frem a lady at Fishkill, who is dazzled with the || the people around her is very apt to believe that she might 
; : : 
up-shoot of “ Fanny se nate het a Fanny’s ot be famous and make mon \ with her pen; and, unless 
jquancy is easy to do, and the lettershows how much || ; 
hand vapeartis. ob ny id ‘fe : ciate 1. || “ Fair politure walk all her body over, 
she is mistaken. I would fain say an Ss err And symmetry rejoice in every part,” 
however, for she seems to have the best of motives for|| ; , 
|| she endeavours in this way to compensate herself for the 


ishi literary—but hear her letter: 
1 necnaiainats | lack of belle-ship. Better raise flowers and sell bouquets, 


The “ very top of the morning” to you dear Mr. Editor, }| dear Rosalie Beverly! 


if y ase,) to introduce to your acquain- || ja : . 
pang eee gt aed ap nie you soon have the lady |, Com.—The gray lace of twilight’s star-broidered veil has 
’ 3: J , < : 


well, notwithstanding she is no relation of your friend |) fallen over the sea, Brigadier. Let us paddle back through 

“ Cinna Beverly.” || the surf-edge to the bathing-houses, boot, and re-appear toa 
You have been to Saratoga, my dear sir, have inhaled the || world (I don’t think) disconsolate without us! 

pure, and refreshing air of heaven, pressed beneath your || 

fect the soft green grass, watched sunbeams playing at bo- |” "We ale te the public this wouk 0 number of the Minti 

peep amongst waving boughs and rustling leaves, have seen | 

all sorts of pleasant things, and been to all sorts of pleasant || 


Library containing, in the author’s opinion, by far the best 
places, and, therefure, ought to be in a most pleasant mood ; || work he has ever done—the two plays of “ Bianca Vis- 
but if, by chance, you happen not to be in the humour desira- |! contr” and “ 'TorTEsa THE UsuRER.” They are connected 
ble, pray put my letter into some near-at-hand sanctum || under the title by which they were published in London:— 


sanctorum, until you recover your usual amiability: for)... ae ees aiee te 
know, dear sir, that I have a favour to ask, which, if you || Two Ways or Dyine ror a Hvspanp. Upon these 
grant, will make me the happiest creature alive; if you’ plays the writer spared no labour, and, for their defects, 
refuse, I shall be very miserable, and do, as I have done || whatever they are, he claims no indulgence. They have 
many times, cry till my eyes are dim, and then bathe them || been highly successful on the stage, and they are commend. 
bright again, lest grandma should know that her little gitl|| 64 to the publie with a wish from the author that they may 
had been shedding tears. Grandma is not a subscriber toi, ie. ale lin si RR Se UD 
your charming “ Mirror ;” but cousin Frederic is, and he || 9© T@¢ DY a! who take an interest in Ais productions. 
sends it to me, he says, as a “ souvenir” during his absence, || : 
He needs none, though I do not think it worth while to tell || ‘The ‘ Lecture on Fashion, by N. P. Willis,” is now also 
him so. He, not long ago, made us a visit 5 and after || ready. 
reading together, the “‘ Sketch” by “ Fanny Forester,” he i east « 
remarked my — et pa a ap ots * a We have received a very sweet volume of Poems by 
9 : r 4 a Ss  s - . ° . 

“ Envy, Frederic,” I replied ; “ t envy Sanny “orester-’ || Mrs. Nicuots, from which we shall give a beautiful extract 
** Rosalie!” cried he, reproaclifully, “you grieve, an | 
astonish me. I believed you above such feelings; do you | next week. 
sigh for fashionable and expensive dress? do you.” ‘ No,} Fae ina 

2 i isté do not sigh to * inj} “Ds d Wilson” probably give you * for y 
no, Frederic, you mistake me. I do not sigh to “ flaunt in || ay an ilson” probably give you “more for your 
rich and gay attire,” but I envy her, her present position.!| money” than any other publishers in this country. Their 
I, too, wish to gain, by exertions of mind and fancy, the!’ selection of books for their “ Library of Useful Knowledge” 
same point she has reached ; why should the rich fabrics of | is ocala cecil tatieteh medet and & 
my brain be doomed to pass away—unseen beauties, | ee en eee eae See eS EOP 
unknown charms? Wherefore wear them, if they are never | der for all they publish, would be, to those who wish cheap. 
to be seen, or appreciated? You are using your education || ly to accumulate a store of wisdom and pleasant reading, 
and mental faculties to ae me you on the yo ag fortune ; ! the best possible investment of the small sum required. We 
why may not J, cousin Frederic, use mine, as the means of | have from them on our table to-day, three excellent works: 


ivi ve? ‘* My profession, | 
giving ease and comfort to those I love?” ‘* My profession, || wi ns ea is 
Rosalie, will soon, I doubt not, place me in a situation to—” || “ The Physiology of Health,” Woman, as Virgin, Wife, 


A small hand pressed closely the speaker’s lips, and a|;}and Mother,” (a charming book,) and “ Letter Writing 
gentle, but fine voice murmured in his ear— You have I Simplified”—this last both useful and amusing. 

your profession, so will I, have mine. Let our only strife be, || 
who shall first arrive at the goal of our ambition.” And || ae eer 
now, dear Mr. Editor, in my hour of need, I turn to you; 1}! Messrs. Anthony, Edwards and Co. of the “ National 


| Mini ~ , = oa ery 2 
cannot think of you as a stranger, for I have long known), Miniature Gallery,” have recently published a very excel- 
yon as an author, and through the author, I feel that I have || lent likeness of the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen. The 
looked into the glorious beauties of the spirit, and in gazing, || engraving is a very superiour mezzotint, and the resem- 


ago ge ad ae oe oe fe esnonper rr i blance a remarkable one for a paper likeness. We observe 

wil om haasieth to those dear tome. Had I but a kind | that it has received the decided commendation of Mr. F, 

heart and gentle hand, to aid me over the rough path || and of those who are familiar with his features. This is, 

leading to public favour, I would not sink back into silence | we believe, the first really successful effort to engrave from 

and — darkness and seclusion ; will you, dear sir, be || a daguerreotype, and we welcome it as another evidence of 
iend? 

pe cone anziety I shall await the appearance of the 





'| our progress in the arts, as well as of the volume of the Na. 


next “ Mirror,” hoping, meanwhile, a favourable reply to, ! tional Miniature Gallery now in progress of completion by 
your sincere, ROSALIE BEVERLY, || these gentlemen. 
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